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sited =_ ‘ hiciniiecneniitlhcenaininianaaiaieaiohes 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 
SEQUEL TO | 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
IV. 


On the morrow, the Porporina, awak- 


ing quite exhausted from a painful 
sleep, found upon her bed two articles 
which her maid had just placed there. 
First, a flask of reck-erystal with a cap 
of gold upon which was engraved an F. | 
surmounted by a royal crown, and then a 
sealed note. The servant, on being in- | 
terrogated, related how the king had 


come in person the evening before, to 
bring that flask ; and, on learning the cir- 
cumstances of so respectful and so deli- 
eately simple a visit, the Porporina was 
affected. | 
‘* How can so much goodness in private | 


** Strange man! ”’ thought she, 


life be reconciled with so much harshness | 
| 
She fell into | 


a revery, and little by little, forgetting | 


and despotism in public?” 


the king and thinking of herself, she | 
confusedly retraced the events of the day 
before, and again began to weep. 
‘* What! mademoiselle,’’ said her maid | 
who was a good creature, passably talka- | 
tive, ‘‘ are you going to sob again, as you 
did yesterday when you fell asleep? | 
That was enough to break one’s heart, 


: 
and the king who heard you through the | 


door, shook his head several times like a | 
man who is afflicted. Yet, mademoiselle, 
your lot would make many envious. | 
The king does not pay court to every | 
body ; itis even said that he does so to | 
no one, and it is very certain that he is in 
love with you.” | 

‘In love! what do you say, unfortun- | 
ate’? eried the Porporina, shuddering ; | 
~ hever repeat so linproper, so absurd an 
observation. The king in love with me, | 


great God! ”’ 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1516, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk's 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 








** Well! mademoiselle, suppose it were | corner of the sheet for a certain signa- 


so? 79 
‘* Heaven preserve me from it! But it 
is not and never will be so. What is 


| this roll, Catherine? ”’ 


‘* A domestic brought it early this 
morning.”’ 

‘* Whose domestic ? ”’ 

‘* A valet de place, who at first would 
not tell me from whom he came, bat con- 
fessed at last that he was employed by 
the people of a certain count de Saint- 
Germain, who arrived here only yester- 
day.”’ 

‘** And why did you question the man? ”’ 

‘* Tn order to know, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘* That is frank ! 

As soon as the Porporina was alone, 
she opened the roll, and found a parch- 


Leave me.”’ 


ment covered with strange and unde- 
She had heard a 


good deal said of the count de Saint- 


cipherable characters. 


Germain, but she did not know him. | 


She turned the manuscript on every side; 
and unable to understand anything of it, 
not conceiving why that personage, with 


whom she had never had any acquaint- | 


ance, should send her an enigma to un- 
ravel, she concluded, with many others, 
that he was crazy; still, on further ex- 
amining the missive, she read upon a 
detached leaf : 

‘*The princess Amelia of Prussia is 
much interested in the science of divina- 
tion, and in horoseopes. Give her this 
parchment, and you will secure her pro- 
tection and good will.” 

These lines were not signed. The 
hand-writing was unknown to her, and 
the roll had no address. She was aston- 
ished that the count de Saint-Germain, in 
order to reach the princess Amelia, should 


have recourse to her, who had never ap-| 


proached her; and thinking that the ser- 


| vant had made a mistake in bringing her | 
‘the package, she prepared to roll it up, 


and send it back. Buton taking up the 
coarse white paper which enveloped the 
whole, she remarked that the inside was 
printed music. A remembrance was 


awakened within her. ‘To seek in the 


|ture, to recognize it as having been 
strongly made in penci] by herself eigh- 
/teen months before, to ascertain that the 
|sheet of music belonged to the whole 
piece which she had given as a mark of 
gratitude, all this was the work of an 
instant ; and the emotion she experienced 
on receiving this memorial of an absent 
‘and unhappy friend made her forget her 
Then she inquired what 
she was to do with the serawl, and with 
| what intention she had been desired to 
‘transmit it to the princess of Prussia. 
Was it, in fact, to assure her the favor 
and protection of that lady? The Por- 
| porina felt neither desire nor need of this. 
| Was it to establish between the princess 
‘and the prisoner a correspondence useful 
for the safety or the solace of the latter? 
/_The young girl hesitated; she reealled 
the proverb: ‘* When in doubt, refrain.” 
But she remembered that there are good 
and bad proverbs ; some for the use of a 
prudent selfishness, others for that of a 
courageous devotedness. 


ing : 


|OwWn sorrows. 


She rose, say- 


| ** When in doubt, act, if you compro- 
mise only yourself, and can be useful to 
your friend, to your fellow-man.”’ 

She had hardly finished her toilet, 
which she did rather slowly, fer she was 
much weakened and broken by the crisis 
of the evening before, and while tying 
her beautiful black hair, she thought of 
| the means by which she could most quick- 


ily and safely send the parehment to the 
princess, when a great liveried laecquey 
came te enquire if she were alone, and if 
she could receive a lady who did not give 
her name, and who desired to speak with 
her. The young artist had often cursed 
the subjection in which artists of that 
;age lived with respect to the great; she 
was tempted, in order to send off the in- 
trusive Jady, to give for answer that the 
gentlemen singers of the theatre were 
with her; but she thought that if -this 
would be a method of frightening away the 
prudery of certain ladies, it was the most 
sure one of attracting certain others. 





























































































































98 THE HARBINGER. 
therefore resigned herself to receive | interminable af madam, upon whom would the humilia- 





She therefore resigned herself to receive| interminable affair. I dare no longer| 
the visit, and madam de Kleist was soon) trouble the king with a request which | tion fall? ’’ 
before her. | interests him .only partially, and which ‘ Upon myself alone; I will authorize 
The great lady, aceustomed to society, ‘he has already forgotten, I am sure; but you to say every where that I boast of 
had determined to be charming with the if the princess would deign to say a the friendship of the princess, and that 
eantatrice, and to make her forget all the word to the officers whose business it is she has neither esteem nor consideration 
distances of rank; but she was rather to arrange those matters, | should have for me.”’ 
constrained, because, on the one hand, the happiness of being again united to ‘I follow you, madam,” said the Por- 
she had been told that this young girl my adopted father, my only protector in porina, ringing for her muff and cloak. 
was very proud, and on the other, being | this world.” ‘* My toilet is very simple, bat you take 
very curious on her own account, madam| ‘Tam greatly astonished at what you me unexpectedly.” 
de Kleist could have wished to make her | say!’’ cried madam de Kleist. ‘* What!) ‘* Yon are charming thus, and you will 
talk and thus to penetrate to the bottom of the beautiful Porporina, whom I thought) find our dear princess in an even more 
her thoughts. Although handsome and all-powerful over the mind of the mon- simple negligé. Come! ”’ 
inoffensive, that beautiful lady had there-! arch, is obliged to have recourse to the The Porporina put the mysterious roll 
fure at this moment, something false and protection of another, in order to obtain a| into her pocket, loaded madam de Kleist’s 
forced in her whole countenanee, which | thing which appears so simple! Permit|carriage with music, and followed her 
did not escape the Porperina. Curiosity | me, in that ease, to believe, that his majes- resolutely, saying: ‘* For a man who 
is so closely allied to perfidy, that it can ty fears, in your adopted father, as you has exposed his life for me, I can well 
make the finest face look ugly. call him, too severe a guardian, or a\ expose myself to dance attendance fo 
The Porporina knew madam de Kleist’s | counsellor whe would have too much in-| nothing in the antechamber of a little 
face very well, and her first impulse, on fluence against himself.”’ princess.”’ 
seeing before her the person who showed| «J try in vain, madam, to understand Introduced into a boudoir, she remained 
herself every evening in the princess) what you do me the honor to say to me,” there five minutes, during which the ab- 
Amelia’s box, was to request of her,| replied the Porporina, with a gravity bess and her confidant exchanged these 
under pretence of necromancy, of which which disconeerted madam de Kleist. few words in the next chamber : 
she knew her to be very fond, an inter-| «+ ] have been apparently deceived then| ‘* Madam, I bring her to you; she is 
view with her mistress. But not daring by the extreme benevolence and the | there.”’ 
to confide in a person who had the repu-| boundless admiration which the king pro- ** Already? O admirable embassadress ! 
tation of being somewhat extravagant) fesses for the greatest cantatrice in the| How must I receive her? what sort of 
and rather mtriguing te boot, she resolved | world.”’ /a person is she!”’ 
to let her make the advance, and on her ‘“Tt is not becoming to the dignity of | ‘** Reserved, prudent or foolish, a pro- 
side, began to examine her with that|/ madam de Kleist,’’ returned the Porpo- | found dissembler, or wonderfully stupid.”’ 
‘**O! we will see!’’ cried the prin- 


tranquil penetration of the defensive, so/rina, “to laugh at a poor, inoffensive, 
superior to the attacks of uneasy curi-| and unpretending artist.”’ /cess, whose eyes sparkled with the fire 


osity. | **Langh at you! who could think of of a mind accustomed to penetration and 
At last, the iee being broken, and the Jaughing at an angel like you’ You are} mistrust. ‘* Let her enter! ” 
lady having presented the musical re-|jonorant of your merit, mademoiselle,| During this short detention in the bou- 


quest of the princess, the cantatrice, con-! and your candor fills me with surprise, doir, the Porporina remarked with sur- 
cealing the satisfaction she felt at this|and admiration. Now I am sure you prise the strangest furniture that had ever 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances, |} will make a conquest of the princess a decorated the dressing room of a princess : 
ran to seck for several unpublished pieces. | she is a person of impulse. It is only | spheres, compasses, astrolabes, astrologi- 
Then, feeling suddenly inspired: ‘** Ah! ! necessary for her to see you closely, in| val charts, bottles - filled with nameless 
madam,’’ cried she, ‘* J will lay all my | order to be passionately fond of your per- | mixtures, skulls, in fine all the apparatus 
little treasures with joy at the feet of ker! son, as she already passionately admires|of soreery. ‘* My friend was not de- 


highness, and I should be very happy if) your talent.’ | ceived,” thought she, ‘‘ and the public is 
she would do me the favor to receive} ‘] have been told, on the contrary,! well informed respecting the secrets of 
them from myself, in person.’’ madam, that her royal highness has| the king's sister. It seems to me that 


‘** Really, my beautiful child! *’ said always been very severe towards me,,she does not even make a mystery of 
madam de Kleist, *‘do you desire to|that my poor face had the misfortune to, them, since I am allowed to see these 
speak with her royal highness? ”’ displease her, and that she loudly disap- strange objects. Weil! let me take cour- 

‘* Yes, madam,”’ replied the Porporina; proved my style of singing.” | age.”’ 

‘* | would throw myself at her feet and} ‘* Who can have told you such lies?’’?| The abbess of Quedlimberg was then 
ask of her a favor which I am certain she ‘Tt is the king who lied, in that about twenty-eight or thirty years old. 
would not refuse me ; for they tell me she case?’ replied the young girl, with a, She had been beautiful as an angel ; she 


is a great musician, and she must protect little malice. was still so in the evening by candle-light 
artists. ‘They say moreover that she is ‘* Tt was a snare, a trial of your mod-|and at a distance; but on seeing her 
as good as she is handsome. 1 therefore esty and gentleness,’’ returned madam de closely, in broad day, Consuelo was 
hope that, if she would’deign to hear me,! Kleist; ‘* but as 1 mean to prove to you | astonished to find her wan and spotted. 


she would aid me in obtaining the recall | that 1, simple mortal, have not the right) Her blue eyes, which had been the most 


oD 


of my master, who, having been invited} to lie, like a very waggish king, I wish | beautiful in the world, now edged with 
to Berlin, with the consent of the king,}to earry you this very moment in my | red, like those of a person who has just 
was driven away, and as it were, ban- carriage, and present you with your mu-, been weeping, had a diseased brightness, 


ished, on crossing the frontier, under pre- | sic to the princess.”’ and a deep transparency which did not 
text of some informality in his passport, ‘‘ And you think, madam, that she will inspire confidence. She had been adored 
without my being afterwards able, spite | receive me well?” by her family and the whole court; and 
of the assurances and promises of his ** Are you willing to trust to me? *’ for a long while, she had been the most 


majesty, to obtain the conclusion of this ‘And yet if you should be deceived, affable, the most cheerful, the most be- 
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nevolent and most gracious king’s-daugh- | she would justify what madam de Kleist|crazy,’’ thought she; “1 have several 


ter, whose portrait has ever been depict-| had said to her to reassure her, that she| times believed I was becoming so, and 
ed in the romances of the great person- 











|was rather ugly than handsome. But| see that the greatest personages are even 
ages of old patrician literature. But, for| that clear brown complexion, so even and | More so than lam. ‘There must be mad- 
some years, her character had changed, | so pure, those black eyes, so powerful | ness in the air.’ 

as had her beauty. She had attacks of| and so gentle, that mouth so frank, that} The princess at last unwound her arms 
ill humor and even of violence, which | form so supple, with such natural and| from Consuelo’s neck, to throw them 
made her resemble Frederick in his worst | simple motions, all that exterior of an around that of madam de Kleist, erying 


points. Without endeavoring to model | honest person, good, and filled with calm-| out and weeping, and repeating in her 


herself by him, and even while criticising | ness, or at least with that internal | strangest voice. 


him a great deal in secret, she was, as it | strength which is given by uprightness 


‘*Saved! saved! he is saved! my 





| were, invineibly drawn to assume all the| and true wisdom, imposed upon the| friends, my good friends! Trenck has 
, faults that she blamed in him, and to be-| unquiet Amelia a sort ef respect and escaped from the fortress of Glatz; he is 
come an imperious and absolute mistress,| even of shame, as if she had a presenti- | saved, he flies, he still flies! —”’ 
| a sceptical and bitter wit, a narrow and! ment of a soul impregnable in its loyal-| And the poor princess fell into a spasm 
. disdainful reasoner. And yet, under) ty. bes convulsive laughter, interrupted by 
. these frightful contradictions, which en-| The efforts she made to conceal her) sobs, which it was painful to see and to 
® eroached every day more fatally, could be feelings of uneasiness were remarked by | hear. 
i seen a native goodness, an upright inten-| the young girl, who was astonished, as| ‘* Ah! madam, for the love of Heaven, 
m tion, a courageons soul, a passionate may well be believed, at seeing so high a| restrain your joy!’ said madam de 
e heart. What then was passing in the | princess intimidated before her. She be-| Kleist, ‘*take care that no one hears 
mind of that unhappy princess! A terri-| gan therefore, im order to give animation | you!”’ 
d ble sorrow devoured her, which she was to a conversation which failed of itself And taking up the pretended cabalistic 
- obliged to stifle in her bosom, and which | every moment, to open one of her scores, writing, which was no other than a letter 
€ she bore stoically and with a cheerful air, into which she had slipped the eabalistic | in cyphers from the baron de Trenck, she 
before a curious, malevolent or insensible letter; and she so arranged it that this| assisted the princess to continue the read- 
Is world. Thus, by means of dissembling | coarse paper and those large characters | ing, which the latter interrupted a thoa- 
and constraint, she had suneceeded in de-| struck the eyes of the princess. As soon sand times, by bursts of feverish and al- 
S veloping within herself two very distinet | as the effect was produced, she pretended | most crazed delight. 
of heings: one which she dared reveal to | to wish to conceal the leaf, as if she were | ae 
hardly any body ; the other, which she surprised to find it there; but the abbess | V. 
» displayed with a kind of hatred and des-| hurriedly seized hold of it, erying out.| “To gain over, thanks to the means 
pair. It was remarked that she became | ‘* What is that, mademoiselle? in the | furnished me by my incomparable friend, 
n- more quick and brilliant in conversation ;| name of Heaven, where did you get it!’’| the lower officers of the garrison, to ar- 
re but this uneasy and forced gaiety was ‘If I must confess it te your high-| range with another prisoner as desirous of 
ud painful to witness, and no one could ex- | ness,”’ replied the Porporina with a sig-| liberty as myself, to give a great blow of 
plain its freezing and almost frightful ef- nificant air, ‘* it is an astrological opera-| my fist to one sentinel, a great blow of 
a fect. By turns sensitive almost to child-| tion which I proposed to present to you,| my foot to another, a great blow of my 
i ishness, aud harsh even to cruelty, she| whenever you should be pleased to ques-| sword to a third, to make a prodigious 
er astonished others, and was astonished | tion me upon a subject respecting which I | Jeap to the bottom of the rampart, precip- 
a herself. ‘Torrents of tears extinguished | am not entirely ignorant.”’ | itating befure me my friend, who could 
gi the fires of her anger, and then suddenly,| The princess fixed her burning eyes! not decide quickly enough, and whed‘slo- 
Ss a Savage Irony, an imperious disdain, tore | upon the eantatrice, glanced again at the | cated his foot in falling, to take hin ap, 
bus her from those salutary emotions which | magic characters, ran to the embrasure of | place him upon my shoulders, to run thus 
de- she was not permitted to encourage or to|}a window, and having examined the| for a quarter of an hour, to eress the 
” exhibit. parchment for an instant, uttered a loud| Neiss with the water up te my waist, in 
of The first remark which the Porporina ery, and fell as if suffocated in the arms} a fog which would not permit me to see 
hat made on conversing with her, was that of of madam de Kleist, who had rushed to-| the tip of my nose, to run again on the 
of this species of duality in her being. ‘The wards her on seeing her totter. ‘other bank, to walk the whole night, a 
ese princess had two aspects, two faces: one ‘* Go, mademoiselle,”’ said the farerine | horrible night !— to get lost, te wander 
”- caressing, the other menacing; two hurriedly to the Porporina ; ** pass into/}in the snow around a mountain without 
voices: one sweet and _ harmonious, | the cabinet, and say nothing; do not call| knowing where I was, and to hear four 
hen which seemed to have been given her by|any one, not any one, do you under-!in the morning strike from the cleck of 
id. Heaven that she micht sing like an angel; | stand! ”’ Glatz! that is, to have lost my time and 
she the other, rouch and harsh, which seemed ‘*No, no, let her not go—*’ said the} my trouble in order to find myself under 
ght to issue from a burning bosom, animated | princess in a smothered voice, ‘‘ let her) the walls of the city at break of day — 
her by a diabolical breath. Our heroine,| come here — here, close to me. Ah!)|to recover my courage, enter the hut 
— truck with surprise before so strange a my child,’ eried she, as soon as the| of a peasant and with my pistol at his 
ted. being, divided between fear and sympa-| young girl was at her side, ‘‘ what a ser-| head, to take from him two horses, to fly 
nost thy, asked herself if she was about to be | vice you have rendered me! ”’ | at full speed and at every hazard ; to ob- 
with attacked and overpowered by a good or And seizing the Porporina in her thin} tain my liberty through a thousand arti- 
just by an evil genius. and white arms, animated by a convulsive | fices, a thousand terrors, a thousand suf- 
ess, On her side, the princess found the strength, the prineess pressed her to her | ferings, a thousand dangers ; and to find 
not Porporina much more formidable than she heart, and covered her cheeks with sharp! myself at last without money, without 
ored had imagined. She had hoped that, and abrupt kisses by which the poor child | clothes, almost without bread, in this 
and without her theatrical costumes and that felt her face bruised and her soul terri-| severe season in a foreign country ; bat 
ia rouge which renders women extreme- fied. to feel myself free after having been con- 
C= 


ly ugly, whatever may be said about it 


,| ‘Certainly, this country makes people | demned to a horrible, an eternal captivity ; 
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to think upon an adorable friend, to say 


that this news would fill her with joy, 
to make a thousand rash and delight- 
ful projects for again approaching her, 
this is being more happy than Frederick 
of Prussia, this is being the most happy 
of men, this is being the elect of Provi- 
dence.”’ 

Such was, in sum, the letter of the 
young Frederick de Trenck to the prin- 
ecss Amelia; and the facility with which 
madam de Kleist read it to her, proved 
to the Porporina, surprised and affected, 
that this correspondence in ciphers was 
very familiar to them: there was a post- 
scriptum in these words : 

“The person who will remit this letter 
to you is as trusty as the others were 
unfaithful. You can at last confide in 
her without reserve and transmit to her 


all your despatches for me. The count 


‘ 


de Saint-Germain will furnisl 
} 
i 


her with 
but it is 
a} 


1ecessary that the said count, whom I 


means to make them reach me; 


do not wish to trust in every respect, 


should never hear your name mentioned, 


and should believe me in love with the 
signora Porporina, although it is not so, 
and I have never felt other than a pure 
and pe aceful frien Iship for her. Let no 
cloud obscure then the beautiful brow of 
the divin ity whom I adore. It is for her 
alone that I breathe, and I would rather 
die than deceive her.’ 


While madam de Kleist deciphered 


. 


this postscript in a loud voice, emphasiz- 
ing each word, the princess Amelia at- 
tentively examined the features of the 


] 


Porporin 1, to endeavor fo discover there 


an expression of sorrow, of humiliation, 


or of vexation. Che angelie serenity of 


that worthy being entirely reassured her, 
and she again began to cover her with 
caresses, crying out: 

‘*And I suspected you, poor child! 
You know not how jealous I have been 
how much I have hated and 
[ tried to find you ugly and 
a bad actress, exactly because I feared to 
find you too handsome and too good. 


That was because my brother, fearing 


lest I should form an acquaintance with 
you, even while he pretended to wish to 
bring you to my concerts, had taken 
pains to make me believe that you had 
been ‘T'renck’s mistress, his idol, at Vien- 
na He knew very well that was the 
means of keeping me always estranged 
from you. And I believed him, whil 
you devote yourself to the greatest dan 
gers in order to bring me this welcom: 
news! ‘hen you do not love the king? 
Ah! you are right, he is the most per- 
verse and the most cruel of men.” 

‘*Q! madam, madam!’”’ said madam 


de Kleist, frightened by the want of re 


volubility with 


talked bye tore tii 
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Porporina, ** to what dangers you would 


expose yourself at this moment, if made- | 


| 


moiselle were not an angel of courage | 


and devotetiness ! ”’ 


‘¢Tt is true I am in such a state! —I 
verily believe [ have lost my wits. Shut 
the doors tieht, de Kleist, and first see if 
there is any one in the antechambers 


who could have heard me. As to her,’’ 


added the princess, pointing at the Por- 
porina, ** look at her and tell me if it is 
possible for any one to doubt a face like 
her's. 
as I seem, dear Porporina, do not believe 
that I speak to you with open heart 
from heedlessness, nor that I shall repent 
it when I become calm. I have an infal- 
lible instinet, you must know, my child. 
1 have an insight which has never de- 
ceived me. 


brother the king, 


It is in the family, and my 


upon it, is not my equal in that respect. 
No, you will not betray me, I see it, I 


know it! — you would not betray a wo-| 


man who is consumed by an unhappy 


love, and who has undergone sufferings 


of which no one has an idea!’ 


‘QO! madam, never!” said the Por- 


} 


norina. kneeling beside her, as if to take 


God to witness of her oath, ‘ neither 
you, nor M. de Trenck who saved my 


life, nor any one else in the world, more- 


an cs 
** He saved your life?’ Ah! I am eer- 
tain he has saved many others! he is so 


brave, so good, so handsome! He is 
very handsome, is he not? But you can- 
not have looked at him much ; otherwise 
you would have falien in love with him, 
and you did not, is it not true? You 
shall tell me how you knew him, and 
how he saved your life; but not now. I 


could not listen to you. 1 must talk, my 


It is so long that it has 


I must talk, still 


heart overflows. 


been dry in my | 


preast. 


talk ; let me alone, de Kleist. I must 
| 
Only close the doors, wateh, guard me, 


; ! ‘ ye , 
take care of me. 


Have pity upon me, 
my poor friends, for I am very happy.’’ 
And the prineess burst into tears. 

‘* You must know,’ resumed she after 
some moments, and in a voice interrupted 
by sobs, but with an agitation which 
nothing could calm, ** that he pleased me 
the first day I saw him. He was eigh- 
teen, as beautiful as an angel, and so 


so frank, so brave! ‘They wish- 


ed to marry me to the king of Sweden. 
O yes! and my sister Ulrica wept tears 
of vexation that [ should become a queen 


‘My good 


sister,’ said I, ‘ there is a way by which 


and she remain unmarried ! 


we can both be satisfied. ‘The nobles 
who govern Sweden, want a _ eatholie 
biure. ‘Chey want a 
queen, very indolent, very 


quiet, Without any inclination for polity al 


who prides himself 


No, no! I am not so imprudent 


breathe out my joy or I shall burst. | 


of a dungeon. 





action; if | were queen, [ should wish to 
reign. I will pronounce myself clearly 
on these points before the ambassadors, 
and you will see that to-morrow they will 
write to their prince that you are much 
better fitted for Sweden than I am.’ I 
did as I said, and my sister is queen of 
Sweden. And I have played a part ever 
since that day, all the days of my life. 
Ah! Porporina, you think that you are 
an actress’ No, you do not know what 
it is to be acting all one’s life, morning, 
noon, evening, and often night. For 
every one who lives about us, is busied 
only with spying, guessing and betraying 
us. I was obliged to pretend a great 
deal of sorrow and vexation, when by 
my own act, my sister robbed me of the 
erown of Sweden. I was obliged to 
pretend to detest Trenck, to consider him 
ridiculous, to laugh at him, and what not! 
And that at the very time when I adored 
him, when I was his mistress, when I 
was suffocating with transport and happi- 
ness as I am to day!— Ah! more than 


! 


to-day, alas! But Trenck had not my 


strength and my prudence. He was not 
born a prince, and he did not know how 
The king 


discovered all, and according to the cus- 


to deceive and Jie, like me. 


tom of kings, he lied, he pretended to 
see nothing, but he persecuted ‘Trenck, 
and that handsome page, his favorite, be- 
came the object of his hatred and his 
fury. He overwhelmed him with humil- 
He placed him un- 
But the 
eighth, Trenck was in my arms; for 


iations and severities. 


der arrest seven days in eight. 


nothing frightens him, nothing repels 
him.” How could I help adoring so much 
Well! the king thought of 
entrusting him with a mission to a foreign 
And when he had fulfilled it with 


courage l 


court. 
as much ability as promptness, my broth- 
er was so infamous as to accuse him of 
having betrayed the plans of our for- 
tresses and the Secrets of the war, to his 
cousin Trenck the pandour, who is in the 
service of Maria Theresa. ‘That was a 
means, not only of separating him from 
me, by an eternal captivity, but of dis- 
honoring him, of making him perish with 
vexation, despair and rage in the horrors 
See if I can esteem and 
bless my brother! My brother is a great 
man, they say. I teil you he is a mon- 
ster. Ah! take care that you do not 
love him, young girl; for he will break 


! 


you like a branch But you must pre- 


tend to do so, do you see! always pre- 
tend! In the atmosphere in which we 
live, we must breathe in seeret. I pretend 
to adore my brother. [| am his well- 
beloved sister, as all know or think they 
know — He is full of attentions towards 
me. He himself gathers cherries from 


the espaliers at San Souci, and deprives 


himself of them, he who loves nothing 








else upon the earth, in order to send 


them to me; and before he gives the 
basket to the page who brings them, he 
counts them that he may be certain the 
W hat 


simplicity 


page does not eat any on the way. 


a delicate attention! what 


worthy of Henry IV. or king René! 
But he makes my lover perish in a dun- 
geon under ground, and tries to dishonor 
him in my eyes, in order to punish me for 


having loved him! What a great heart 


and what a good brother' How we 


do lave each other! — ”’ 

Even while speaking, the princess be- 
eame pale, her voice weakened by de- 
grees, and became extinct; her eyes 
appeared fixed and as if starting from 
their sockets; she remained motionless, 
She had 


The Porporina, terrified, as- 


mute and livid. lost all con- 
sclousness. 
sisted madam de Kleist to unlaee her and 
earry her to her bed, where she recovered 
a little, and continued to murmur unintel- 
ligible words. 


7” The 


thank 


attack will soon pass away, 


Heaven! *’ said madam de Kleist 
to the cantatrice; ‘‘ when she has recov- 
ered power over her will, | will call her 
women. As to yourself, my dear child, 
itis absolutely necessary that you should 
ro into the music-room, and sing to the 
rather to the ears of the ante- 


For king 


know that you have come here, and it 


walls, or 


chamber. the will infallibly 


must not appear that you have had any 


other business with the princess than 


The ll, 


will serve to conceal her joy. She must 


music. princess will be that 


not appear to have any idea of Trenck’s 


escape, nor must you either. ‘The king 
knows it at this moment, that 
He will be angry, he will have horrible 


Take 


well 


1 | } 
suspicion, and about every body. 
of lf. \ ou 


is I, if he discovers that you have given 


care yourst are lost as 


that letter to the princess; and 


t 
tre sent to the fortress as well as men in 


women 


forgotten there 
You 
part without 


We 


seeing 


this country. ‘They are 


intentionally, as well as men. are 


warned ; adieu, sing, and de 


noise as without mystery. must be 


it least.a week without you, in 


order to ayvid suspicion. Depend upon 


the gratitudetof the princess. She is 
magnificent, and knows how to recom- 
pense devotedness.”’ 

(Jas! madam,’’ said the Porporina 


} ** | 


sadly, then vou consider threats and 


promises necessary with me! I pity you 


} "os 


for having such an idea! 


Overcome with fatigue after the vio- 


lent emotions she had shared, and still 
sullering from her own emotion of the 
evening before, the Porporina, neverthe- 
less, seated herself at the harpsichord, 
and was beginning to when a door 


sing 


=? 


opened behind her so softly, that she did 


net perceive it; and suddenly she saw in| with you.”’ 
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the mirror, against which the the instru-| 
ment was placed, the figure of the king 
She “shuddered, 


and wished to rise; but the king, placing 


depicts d beside her. 
the tips of his dry fingers upon her shoul- 
der, compelled her to remain seated, and 
to continue. She obeyed with much re- 


had 


she felt less inclined to sing, and never 


pugnance and discomfort. Never 
had Trederick’s presence seemed to her 
more freezing and more adverse to musi- 
cal inspiration. 


‘* That 


was sung with perfection,” 
said the king, as she had finished hep) 
piece, during, which she had remarked 


with terror that he went on tiptoe to 
listen behind the half opened door of his 
‘** But I remark 
he, ** that 
beautiful voice is somewhat impaired this 


sister’s bed-chamber. 


with sorrow,’ added your 


morning. You ought to have reposed 
yourself, instead of yielding to the strange 
of the Amelia, 


makes you come in order not to listen to 


caprice princess who 
you.” 

‘* Her royal highness found herself 
suddenly indisposed,’’ replied the young 
at the and 


moody looks, ** and I was ordered to con- 


girl, terrified king’s dark 
tinue to sing in order to divert her.’’ 

‘*T assure you it is labor lost, and that 
she does not listen to you at all,’’ replied 
the king drily. ** She is chatting within 
there with madam de Kleist, as if nothing 
was the matter; and since it is so, we 
can chat together here, without caring 


Her 


] believe your sex passes 


for them. illness does not appear 
very serious. 
very quickly from one extreme to the other, 
in such 


matters. People thought you 


dead last evening; whe would have im- 


igined that you would have come this 
morning to amuse and divert my sister ! 
Will you have the goodness to tell me 
by what chance you presented yourself 
ere so abruptly ! 

‘The Porporina, confused by this ques- 
tion, asked Heaven to inspire her. 

‘* Sire,’’ replied she, striving to recov- 


er assurance, 


—‘* | do not know very well 
myself, | was asked this morning for the 
score which you see, | thought it was my 
duty to bring it myself. I expected to 
leave my books in the antechamber and to 


de 


She named me to her highness, 


return immediately. Madam Kleist 
saw me. 
who apparently had a curiosity to see me 
Her 


highness deigned to question me respect- 


closely : 1 was compelled to enter. 


ing the style of several pieces of music ; 


then, feeling ill, she ordered me to let her 


hear this one while she laid down upon 
her bed. And now, | think I may be 
permitted to go to the rehearsal —”’ 


‘*It is not time yet,”’ said the king; 


‘*] do not know why you are in such a 


hurry to get away when I wish to talk 


‘* Because, I fear to be always out of 
place with your majesty.”’ 

‘* You want common sense, my dear.” 

‘* So much the more reason, sire.”’ 

‘* You will remain,’ returned he, com- 
pelling her to seat herself again in front 
of the piano, and placing himself erect 
before her , and he added, examining her 
with a half fatherly, half inquisitorial air ; 
‘Is what you have just been telling me 
true ?’’ 

The Porporina overeame the horror she 
had of falsehood ; she had often said toe 
herself that she would be sincere with 
this terrible man, so far as regarded her- 
self, but that she would know how to lie 
whenever the safety of his victims was at 
She now found herself unexpect- 
edly at the critical moment when the 


stake. 


cood-will of the master might be changed 
She would willingly have 
made the sacrifice rather than descerd te 
dissimulation ; but the fate of Trenck 
and of the princess depended upon her 
ability and presence of mind. She called 
the art of the actress te her assistance, 
and bere with a smile the malicious eagle 
glance of the king; it was rather that of 
a vulture at the moment. 

‘* Well,’ said the king, “‘ why don’t 
you answer !”’ 

‘‘Why does your majesty wisk te 
frighten me by pretending te doubt what 
I have just said +”’ 

‘* You have not by any means a fright- 


into fury. 


ened look, on the contrary, I think you 
have a very bold air this morning.” 

‘¢ Sire, we fear onlv those we hate, 
why do you wish me to fear you!”’ 

Frederick bristled up his crocodile 
armor, in order not to be moved by this 
reply, the most coquettish he had yet ob- 
tained from the Porporina. He immedi- 
ately changed the conversation, according 
to his custom, which is a great art, more 
difficult than people think. 

‘‘ Why did you faint away on the stage, 
last evening! ”’ 

‘¢ Sire, that cannot be of the least im- 
portance to your majesty, and it is my se- 
cret.”’ 

‘‘ What did you eat at breakfast to 
make you so free in your language with 
me this morning.’’ 

‘¢] smelt of a certain flask which filled 
me with confidence in the justice and 
coodness of him who had brought it te 
me.”’ 

‘* Ah! you took that for a declaration, 
did you?” said Frederick in a freezing 
tone and with a cynical sneer. 


‘No! thank God!” replied the 
young girl with a feeling ef very sincere 
terror. 


‘‘ Why do you say thank Ged?” 
‘* Because | know that your majesty 
makes only declarations of war, even to 


women.”’ 
' 
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‘s You are neither the ezarina nor Ma- 


ria Theresa: what war can | have with 
yout” 

‘*That which the lion may have with 
the gnat.”’ 

‘And what whim have you now, to 
quote such a fable? The gnat killed the 
lion by teazing him.”’ 

‘* It was doubtless a poor lion, fractious 
and consequently weak. I could there- 
fore have no thought of that apologue.”’ 

‘* But the gnat was sharp and biting. 
Perhaps the apologue fits you! ”’ 

** Does your majesty think so?” 

s¢ Yes.”’ 

‘¢ Sire, that is a falsehood!’ 

Frederick seized the young girl's hand 


and almost crushed it in his convulsive 


grasp. ‘There was both love and anger 
that 
did not change countenanee, and the king 
added, looking at 
hand : 


‘+ You are brave.”’ 


in strange action. ‘The Porporina 


her red and swollen 


** No, sire, but | do not pretend to want 


courage as do all those who surround 
you,” 

‘* What do you meant”’ 

‘That people often pretend death in 
order not to be killed. In your place, | 
should not like to be thought so terrible.”’ 

** With whom are you in leve!”’ said 


the king, again changing the subject of 
of conversation 

‘* With no one, sire.”’ 

‘* In that ease why do you have nervous 
attacks? ”’ 

‘* That is of no conseqence to the fate 
of 


cannot care to know.”’ 


Prussia, and consequently the king 


** Do you think then that it is the king 
who is talking with you? *’ 
**] cannot forget it.”’ 


** Still you must determine upon doing 


so. The king will never talk with you, 
it was not the king’s life you saved, 
mademviselle.’’ 

‘* But I did not find captain Kreutz 
here.”’ 


**Is that a reproach? It would be un- 


The k 


enquire about your health, 


just. ing did not 270 vesterday to 
captain Kreutz 
did.’ 

‘* The 


sir captain.”’ 


distinction is too subtle for me, 


‘* Well, try to learn it. Here, when | 
put my hat upon my head, thus, a little to 
the left, I will be the captain, and when | 
right, thus, | 


put it on the will be the 


king ; and acco shall 
be Cor 


ss 


ling asl am, you 
uelo, or mademoiselle Porporina.”’ 
Well, that will be 


Your majesty is free 


| understand, sire. 


impossible for me 


tu be two, to be three, to be a hundred : 
I can be but one.’’ 

“That is not true! you would not 
speak to me on the stage, befure your 


comrades, as you do here 
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** Sire, do not be too sure of that! ”’ 


| 
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day!” 

‘* Your majesty’s hat is neither to the 
right or the left, and [ do not know to 
whom I am speaking.” 

The king overcome by the attraction he 
felt towards the Porporina, especially at 
this moment, raised his hand to his hat 
with an air of cheerful good-nature, and 
placed it over his left ear with so much 
exaggeration, that his terrible face became 
comical. He wished to be a simple mor- 
tal, and a king in vacation as much as pos- 
sible ; but suddenly, remembering that he 
had eome there, not to seek distraction 
from his cares, but to discover the secrets 
of the abbess of Quedlimberg, he took his 
hat entirely off with a quick and vexed 
motion ; the smile died upon his lips, his 
brow again became cloudy, and he rose, 
to thie girl: ** Remain 


saving young 


here, I will come for you ;*’ and he pass- 
ed into the chamber of the princess, who 
Madam 


de Kleist, having seen him talking with 


waited for him with trembling. 


the Perporina, had not dared to stir from 
had 


made vain attempts to hear their conver- 


the bedside of her mistress. She 


sation: and, unable to eatch a single 


word, in consequence of the great size of 


the apartments, she was more dead than 
alive. 

On her side, the Porporina shuddered 
at the thought of what was about to take 
place. Usually grave and respectfully 
sincere with the king, she had done vio- 
lence to her feelings in order to distract 
him, by her somewhat affectedly frank 
coquetries from the dangerous interroga- 
She had 
hoped to deter him entirely from tor- 


But Fred- 


turned from 


tory he began to subject her to. 


menting his unhappy sister. 
to 


his purpose, and the attempts of the poor 


erick was not a man be 


girl failed before the obstinacy of the des- 


pot. She recommended the princess 


Amelia to God; for she well understood 
that the king compelled her to remain 


there in order to compare her explana- 


ions with those which were prepared in 


the next chamber. She could no longer 
doubt it on seeing the care with which he 
closed the door behind him as he entered. 
She remained therefore a quarter of an 
hour in a state of painful expectation, 
igitated by a little fever, terrified by the 
herself 
volved, discontented with the part she had 


intrigue in which she saw in- 


forced herself to play, retracing with af- 
fright those insinuations which began to 
reach her from all sides as to the 
bility of the ki 


pe ISSI- 


ng@’s love for her, and the 


kind of agitation which the king himself 


had betrayed in that respect by his strange 


conduct. 


When the law 
chastisement, 


It inflicts 


it commits a murder. 


? 
kills, 


not a 


We present below a translation of the 
larger part of the answer of the Demo- 
cratie Pacifique to the Lyons Gazette. 
It contains an excellent statement of the 
accordance of the fundamental principles 
of Christianity with the Associative theo- 
ry. That theory, if it fulfils its promise, 
can best interpret every institution that 
has preceded it, and its advocates must 
regard with respect and sympathy the 
Catholic church, as the most successful 
attempt in the history of the world to 
bring the race into unity, however mis- 
We 


associative 


taken they may deem its measures. 
that 
co-workers 


are happy to see our 


friends and in France ac- 
knowledge, though perhaps in too faint a 
tone, the necessity of the combined action 
of the principles of renunciation and sac- 
rifice in the present transitional state of 
the world. Yet we would venture to ex- 
press in stronger accents our belief that 
the full harmony of the Combined Order 


on] 


ean be established y by a renunciation 
more entire than ever was dreamed of by 
the most rigid anchorite. The renuncia- 
tion of the Associationist does not consist 
in retirement, solitude, prayer and fasting, 
or any thought of penance or individual 
saintshiy 


but requires 
thought 


and salvation attained thereby ; 
a life, spent without 
self, 


relations with his brethren of the human 


one 


of in close and eorstant 
race in their present degraded and imper- 
fect state, himself a degraded and imper- 
fect being; and lis own privations must 
be steadfastly endured, for the sake of 


these very sufferers, that through his 
stripes they may be healed, cheered only 
now and then by the presence of sume 
rare angelic spirit. 

Doubtless if the rich wonld share their 
wealth with the believers In the science 
of Universal Unity, this period of suffer- 
ing might be spared the pioneers of the 
cause. But the example of the ancho- 
rite and cenobite failed to attain its object 
in the early days of the church, and the 
It will be ac- 


those 


work is yet to be done. 


only who have 


complished ly by 
drunk more deeply of the self-denying 
spirit of their master than any of the 
saints of old; so deeply that they do not 
even know it to be renunciation that they 
practice, but bear their cross lightly and 
cheerfully, and feel not the plercing of 
of thorns. 


New 


cannot be reached, 


the crown So celestial an 


abode as the Jerusalem of Fourier, 


we firmly believe, but 


through tears, and toil. Let others paint 


the glories of tlre golden age to come, 


which we believe in as firmly as they. 


We thank them for its bright vision. It 
cheers us on our way — as we see it ris- 
ing some centuries’ length before us; 


but let them not delude themselves or us 














or their fellow men by the hope that we 
may dwell in it. {ts glories are only for 
the redeemed; so then we must say to 
our brethren, “‘ come and toil and be poor 
with us, and when the Jast man of this 
generation shall in this way have pur- 
chased his redemption, the corner stone 
of the first phalanstery may be laid.”’ 
The Lyons Gazette, a journal de- 
voted to Catholicism, is in the highest 
degree scandalized at an article published 
under 


by us this ttle, ‘*‘ Jesus Christ 


and Fourier.”” The pious journal takes 
oceasion from this article to charge us 


with sacrilege and blasphemy, and to 
attack the theory of Association with a 
violence that might lead us to say with 
the author of Lutrin: ‘ Does so much 
venom enter into the sou! of the devont?”’ 

Of what impropriety have we been guil- 
ty ' Have we denied the grandeur and the 
divinity of the evangelical precepts ' Have 
we placed Fourier above or even on a 
Christ? Not at all. 


We have suid that Fourier’s greatness 


level with Jesus 
consisted in having, better than any other 
man, understood the gospel. These are 
our words — Fourier is the greatest of the 
servants and disciples of Christ, because he 
alone, of all these who take this title, has 
discovered the means of realizing the pre- 
cepts of the Messiah. We should « xpect 
sincere catholics to weleome with pleas- 
ure such a declaration, and to rejoice at 
finding so advanced and easy the reconcil- 
iation betwen the Christian doctrine and a 
recent schoo] whose future power cannot 
he disputed. the 


Lyons Gazette is indignant. 


Instead of rejoicing, 
Between 
Christ and Fourier no possible harmony : 
it is impious to unite these two names. 
‘* Jesus has promised to men, happiness 
in Virtue, in renunciation, in humility, in 
the contempt of riches and materia) en- 
joyments, not otherwise — happy the poor, 
happy these who suffer. If any one 
would be my disciple, let him take up 
the cross and follow me. Blessed are ye 
when because of me men shall revile you. 
Rejvice and be exceeding glad, for great 
will be your reward in Heaven.’’ ‘These 
and many other evangelical maxims ap- 
the 


compatible with the theory of this Fou- 


pear to Lyons Gazette entirely in- 

rier, who preaches the emancipation of 
the human passions. 

the 
the 


We, on other hand, affirm that 


there is not least contradiction be- 
tween the precepts of Christ and those of 
social science. ‘The Gospel and the The- 
ory of Universal Unity are both teachings 
the 


scientific ; they are the complement of 


from on high, one divine, other 


each other, and in absolute aceord funda- 


mentally. The difference of social me- 


diums through which these teachings 


have entered the world, perfectly ex- 


i 
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plains the manner in which identical prin- 
ciples have produced different conseqnen- 
ces. 

God has not created man for unhap- 
piness, even on this earth, where we find 
so many seattered elements of a magnifi- 
cent harmony. If God is good, if he is 


our father, as we all believe, he wills 


that the greatest possible amount of hap- | 


piness should be realized incessantly in 
creation. Such, in fact, is the common 
principle that unites Christianity and Fou- 
rier; to diminish suffering, to increase 
happiness, in a word, to make the whole 
creation realize the greatest possible sum 
of enjoyment. 

At the epoch when Christ appeared, 
the sciences were in their infancy, indus- 
try was just commencing, small material 
the nations 


In 


such a condition of things, how could the 


riches circulated through 


slavery was the law of the world. 
power of suffering be limited’ By as- 
sisting the poor through devotion, through 
charity ; by living poor in spirit, that is 
to say, weaned from terrestrial riches. 

The 


then be rescued from the most frightful 


population of the globe could 


misery, and a certain pittance of comfort 


be distributed to it, only by the renuncia- | 


tion, self-sacrifice, and almsgiving of the 
rich. 

To give them an example, to carry to 
its full extent the power of religious sen- 
timent over all the inclinations, all the 
claims of nature, the anchorite, the ceno- 
bite submitted their flesh to every priva- 


tion, renounced even the enjoyments of 


friendship and family, the luxuries of art, 
the pleasures of intellect for death in 


destitution and solitude, their eye fixed | 


on the image of the sacrificed God. 

We comprehend the grandeur and 
the happy influence of these exceptional 
types as salutary, at the epoch when they 
veecurred, as they would be out of place 
at the present day. ‘These models of re- 
nunciation and abstinence supported the 
courage and energy of all christendom. 
They taught the rich and powerful that 
man is not by natare destined to be the 
slave of passions which urge him en to- 
wards individual eratifieations, and that 
if his faith is living he ean subordinate, 
even sacrifice these secondary inclinations 
to the religious sentiment, to brotherly 
love, to that master passion which in- 
spires all devotion, and which we call 
unityism. 

Love of the neighbor, liberal alms- 
giving, reverence for the poor who are 
members of Christ, resistance to tempta- 
tion, that is to say, the attraction which 
would lead us to enjoy individually and 
to monopolize our brother's portion, con- 
tinual sacrifices for which the christian 
will be recompensed in Heaven, these are 


the obligations imposed by Christ on his 


1@3 





disciples. ‘These are the consequences that 
-must have flowed, at the time of Christ, 
from this superior principle; to realize 
for all creation the greatest possible amount 
of happiness. These are the consequen- 
ces which have necessarily flowed from 
it while Humanity was deprived of ma- 
terial riches, and ignorant of whatever 
appertains to social organization. 

Now let us change the circumstan- 
ces; let us place ourselves eighteen 
hundred years in advance; science has 
made progress, industry has created a 
thousand treasures, a system of social or- 
introduced, which 
stimulates production and multiplies not 


ganization has been 
only material but intellectual riches in- 
definitely, so that every one can abun- 
dantly satisfy all his desires without en- 
croaching upon the portion of others. 
In addition, in the new social scheme, all 
men are so closely connected that the 
happiness of each individual is increased 
or diminished in proportion to the col- 
lective happiness, to the prosperity of the 
whole Certainly, Christ him- 
self, seeing men so cireumstanced, would 
not counsel them to impose upon them- 
selves useless privations, suffering for 


society. 


the sake of suffering ; he would point out 
to them a joy which should not be pro- 
‘eured at the expense of any one, and te 
increase the genera] happiness, he would 
change water into wine, as at the nup- 
tials of Cana. 

Christ has not descended on earth in 
our day, to commence, in the midst of 
men, a second life, but Fourier, whom 
we persist in naming his greatest and 
most faithful diseiple, has 
earth the means of realizing a new social 
order, in which individual happiness will 
be in perfect accordance with the general 


given to the 


happiness, an order which realizes all the 
PI 
Fou- 


rier was authorized to say that in this se- 


conditions just indicated by us. 


ciety the application of the principle, 
to realize for all creation the greatest pos- 
sible amount of happiness, would consist 
in giving every man free scope for his 
twelve cardinal passions, the enumeration 
alone of which has so shocked the sensi- 
tiveness of the Lyons Gazetie. 

But, it will be said, the society of 
Fourier is only ideal. We believe, oa 
our side, that it is practicable and that it 
will be put in practice: in the meantime, 
so long as individual happiness is injuri- 
ous to the individual or the mass, we ap- 
ply to it the rules laid down by Christ. 
must be the 
moral law of an epech of ignorance, ince- 
herence These principles 
would become again the law of Harmony 
if it were possible to admit that the earth 
being covered with phalansteries, by an 
unexpected calamity the resources of the 
globe should be sensibly diminished and 


Renunciation and sacrifice 


and misery. 
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the members of the human race forced to | 
depend upon the devotion of their broth- 


ers. This axiom, sacred for Associa- 


tionists : 7 2s necessary in every state to 
realize for all creation the greatest possible 
amount of happiness, has for an indispen- 
sable consequence that the collective inter- 
ests must take the precedence of the individ- 
ual interests, when both cannot be real- 
same truth in the 


All attractions 


ized, or to express the 
language of the school: 
must be subordinate to unityism. 

Whenever the Associationists shall 
find themselves placed in the samé cir- 
cumstances as the first disciples of Christ, 
they must necessarily imitate these first 
disciples, and truly men who have just 
given such a noble example to all parties, 
by imposing upon themselves privatioas, 
to secure an annual income for the pro- 


pagation of their faith, ¢an hardly be 


represented with justice as apostles of 


selfishness. 


We believe that we have proved) 
that the 


pel and the theory of Fourier are two 


what we at first asserted, gos- | 
manifestations of the same principle, two 


phases of the same truth. Not only the 
gospel has historical priority, but we also 
recognize its priority in the hierarchical 
order. Fourier is a man like ourselves, 
who has discovered the practical means 
of realizing universal happiness, by or- 
ganizing society on a better basis. This 
comes within 
It must 
that man should subdue the globe by in- 


discovery 
science and reason. 
tellectual labor, in order that the globe, 
elevated to harmony, should become tru- 
ly his domair 
with the 


, and that he should enjoy 
consciousness of a 
fulfilled. Christ is the 


ambassador from a higher s, here, who, 


his work 


great mission 


witheut freeing man from his painful and 


glorious task, has come to preach to him 
charity, teach him patience, and give 


1 


him good hope. Christ has reanimated 


the courage of the laborer by bringir 


ig 
him glad tidin os, by announcing to him 
that the will of God will be accomplished 
on earth as in Heaven. 
ANECDOTE OF A Souruern MERCHANT. 
We find in one of our southern exchan- 
told of a shrewd and eunning 
merchant, in order to illustrate a_strik- 
ing trait in nature, that where 
money is readily made it is usually not 
well taken care of, and to show how im- 
portant it is that every individual should 
examine ¢he items charged in their bills. 
A merchant of Mississippi during a 
day’s business in which he had been 
crowded with customers, sold a saddle to 
the value of furty dollars, but had neg- 
lected to make the charge. Next day he 
missed the saddle and recollected the 
fact of the sale, but not the individual 
who had bought it. After racking his 
memory for some time to no purpose, he 
direeted his clerk Jim to turn to his ledg- 


er alphabet and read off the W’s then the 


pes a stor} y 


human 


the domain of 


needs be) 
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— 


s the B’s and C’s and siti letters in | stand in the order of deir creation, by virtue of 


succession ; all to no purpose, 

Tired out with the mental exercise, and 
as the readiest way of settling the difficul- 
ty, ** Jim, 
every one of the customers. ”’ 
accordingly done. 
had got their cotton in, and settling time 
came round, the bills were presented, and 


This was 


’ said he, ** charge a saddle to 


if occasionally one man more prudent than | 


his neighbors, went through the drudgery 
of examining a long list of sundries got by 
different members of the family, he might 
possibly discover a saddle which they) 
had nut got, or one more than they had | 
got, and objecting to the item, it would 


| 


be struck out ofcourse, alleging there was 


some mistaké. When all the accounts 
had been settled up, ** Well, Jim,’’ said 


the storekeeper, ‘‘how many customers | 


| which exist without it ; 


paid you for that saddle!’ Jim examin- 
ed, and reported thirty-one. ** Little | 
enough,’’ exclaimed his employer, ‘* for 


the trouble we have had to find out who 
got it.’ 


| _-REVIEW. 





| Hints towards the De velopment of a Unita- 
ry Scrence, or Science of Universal An- 
alogy. By Georce Corsetivs. Ann 
Arbor, (Mich.): 8S. B. McCracken. 
1846. pp. 22. 
We have examined this little pamphlet 
with uncommon satisfaction. 


Its few pa- 
ges contain a large amount of sound, im- 
portant, and most timely thought, present- 
ed with the modesty which befits the vast- 
ness of the subject. 

The author commences by demonstrat- 
ing the unity of creation in all its spheres. 


“ This Universe in which wé are, is not, as 


| that order, form a one, held together by ineffa- 
ble harmonies, by mutual uses, by sympathies 


which often send their genial glow through the 
heart of the humblest and least perfect of sin- 
cere workers in the cause of truth and good. 


When the planters And all beings who have inverted this order in 


themselves, do likewise form one kingdom, one 
organic whole, antagonistic to the former, but 
controlled and held in subjection by it. 

“We have spoken of the agreement and cor- 
respondence between the worlds of mind and of 
nature ; but as the world of mind is in the whole, 
such it is in éach of its individuals ; for man, in- 
| dividually, as well as in the aggregate, is, in his 
normal state, an image and likeness of the In- 
finite Spirit, 
Each individual mind, then, must, of necessity, 
contain within itself the elements of all things 
and on this correspond- 


in and by whom all things exist. 


ence, as we have before observed, depends the 
truth of all human science, and the very reality 
of our life itself.” 


He goes on to illustrate the law of uni- 


_ty as it is manifested in Nature. 


“A principle of unity pervades each of the 


| classes into which the objects of natural history 


are distributed : and there is no violent disrup- 
tion of continuity in passing from one class to 
another, but a gradual transition by intermedi- 
ates. As Coleridge observes,‘ the metal, in its 
highest forms of being, is a mute prophecy of 
the coming vegetation, into a mimic semblance 
of which it crystalizes;’ and it is at length 
agreed that the transition from the vegetable to 
the animal kingdom is so imperceptible, that it 


is impossible to separate them by a distinct line ; 


| and the different classes and orders in each of 


some are willing to believe, a bundle of slireds | 


and patches, without order or connection of | 


parts. Neitheris there any thing arbitrary in its 


Wisdom; by the Word of His Power are all 


these kingdoms are, in like manner, connected 
by ambiguous or intermediate natures. 

“ Again, we shall find in each genus, both of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, one promi- 
nent species, in which the distinctive attributes 
of the genus exist in their highest perfection. 


E : | Such is the wheat plant among the cereal grass- 
adjustments. It is the perfect work of the Divine | 


things upheld, and kept in their appointed order; | 


except so far as man, by the abuse of his free- 
but even these 
This Divine 


Logos or Truth, from which the Universe has 


dom, has brought in perversions ; 


have their limits and their laws. 


its birth, is also the True Light which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into the world. 


Hence the laws of the outward world are, in 


es, the oak among quercine trees, the lion and 
the eagle among rapacious beasts and birds. 
{round this central or pivotal species are group- 


| ed, in order, the other species of the genus, as 


they gradually degenerate and depart from the 


| common type or pattern, until the distinctive at- 


their lower plane, the counterparts of the laws | 


of our own minds. However strangely this an- 


nouncement may strike the minds of some, we | 


do nevertheless, every one of us, every hour of 
our lives, think and act upon the assumption that 


itis true, The truth of every science rests up- 


tributes of the genus fade away in the ambigu- 
ous species, which form the connecting links 


with other genera.” 


That most complete example, the hu- 


man body, is thus set forth : 
“ I} we analyze an individual, for example the 
human body, we find it made up of several dis- 


tinct systems or classes of parts, having each its 


| distinct function, yet all ministering to the uni- 


on the fact of a perfect correspondence between | 


the subjective and the objective ; between the 
world within us, and the world without us: and 
if this correspondence does not exist, our whole 
life is an illusion, a fantastic dream! This truth 
may be illustrated by familiar facts, 

“ Whatsoever proceeds from the Divine Wis- 


dom must proceed and exist according to law. 


The popular notion of the first creation having 
| part of the body, and fill every the minutest part 


There nev- 
er could or can be any such thing; for disorder 


been a chaos, isa simple absurdity. 


itself, moral evil, the kingdom of darkness has 
its laws, its order, whichis simply the inversion 
of true order, and without law there can be no 
existence. 


tary life. We find a digestive organism, a san- 
guineous system, a nervous system, a respirato- 
ry system, &c, Each of these systems or parts 
of the human organism has its distinct function, 
yet all are interactive and mutually dependent. 
The nervous system, the sanguineous, the ab- 
sorbent, have each their centres and expansions, 
The nerves, the blood vessels, the absorbents 
diffuse themselves from their centres to every 
with their presence. They are distinct at their 
centres and in their main branches, but in their 


| minute ramifications they become blended and 


Now what is the office of law? Is | 


it not to distribute, to associate, to harmonize 


indefinite varicties into aone? All things which | 


assimilated, so that their differences can be no 
are lost in the ca- 
pillary veins and lymphatics, or blended with the 
nerves in the muscular fibre, the glandular struc- 


longer traced. The arteries 
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tures, and the cellular tissues. 
as every where, distinct groups with their cen- 
tres, their expansions, and their transitions into 
each other: and all co-operating in their order, 
all actuated by the central unitary life, the liv- 
ing soul, which through the brain and its deriva- 
tions, is omnipresent in its little world, giving 
to the material body its form and shape, and har- 
monizing its immense complexity of parts to a 
living whole. Man, the living soul, is a unit, 
But by this living soul we do not mean the sim- 
ple, uncompounded, unsubstantial somewhat, 
that the psychologists dream of. The human 
soul, though a unit, is not a simple thing without 
distinction of parts and powers, but an infinitely 
complex spiritual organism. It has not, accord- 
ing to the acute analyst, Dr. Brown, one or two 
faculties ; or a dozen or so, according to others ; 
or thirty or forty, according to the older phreno- 


logists ; but its facalties are as numberless as 


the minute glands in the cortical substance of 


the brain, or as the stars in the heavens, or as 
the species of things in the world without us. 
All the boundless variety of the outward world 
has its counterpart here. What is a faculty, but 
the power to know or do some thing ? and have 
the things that we are made to know and do 
ever been counted up? They never have been 
and never will be. Yet in the midst of this end- 
less variety the most perfect unity reigns, wher- 
ever a human soul exists in its unperverted, nor- 
mal state. 
this mind belong to the two essential constitu- 
ents of the human being, the Will ard the Un- 
derstanding ; and these two grand faculties, in 
their unperverted state, or when restored to 
true order, act as a one; what the undeérstand- 
ing sees as beautiful, and true, and right, the 
will loves as just and good, and this the man 
loves to do. 
what God hath joined together ; there is no lon- 
ger any conflict or war, but peaceful activity; 


peace, in its gentle might, in its majestic meek- 


ness, reigns supreme, and holds the powers of 


And 
this happy state of the individual is the image, 


darkness and evil in eternal subjection. 


the exact type of a true society, of a church, a 


commonwealth, of the nniversal brotherhood of 


man, when the laws of Universal Unity shall be 
understood and obeyed. 

Before considering the analogies be- 
tween the natural and spiritual worlds the 
writer makes the following just remark : 

“In the world of nature there are no causes ; 
—the phrase natural cause is a solecism, as 
much so as cold heat, or dark light. In the world 
of nature are facts, phenomena, arranged in or- 
And so far Mr. 
Hume and Dr, Brown are right. But when they 


derly series — nothing more. 


assert that we have no other idea of canse than 
that of uniformity of sequences, they assert 
We 


what is simply untrue. have an 


cause, of power ;—it isa fundamental verity of 


reason itself. But if we think sanely of causes, 
we shall think of them as belonging to a higher 
and more interior world than that of nature. 
The rational mind cannot ‘separate from the 
idea of cause that of intelligence, of will, of per- 
sonality, The denial of this position involves 


all the absurdities of atheism or pantheism.” 


In the following paragraph is more true 
philosophy than can often be found in so 
harrow-a space. 

“We had occasion to remark at the outset, 
that the end of all things is usE ; that every in- 
telligent being has an end in all his work; and 
we will add that the perfection of every work is 


All the affections and faculties of 


There is no longer a separation of 


idea of 
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We have here, | in proportion to the skill with which all the parts | 


are made to minister to its end; or, in other | 


words, the perfection of every work is in pro- 
portion to its unity. It was mat- 
ter of dispute with the learned in the last centu- 


ry, whether final causes, or ends, were among 


Is it not so? 


the proper objects of philosophical inquiry —a | 


conclusive proof how deeply the mind of that 
age was immersed in sensualism! Let us hope 
that the present age is able to think more sane- 
ly ; for all the signs of the times indicate that 
the age of materialism, of doubt, and denial, is 
passing away ; and that the age of philosophy 


and faith is dawning. We may at length under- | 


stand, that if we do not see things from their 
ends and causes, we can know next to nothing 
about them. What progress would the wild man 


make in acquiring a knowledge of our watch, if 


the consideration of its end or use was exclud- 
ed from his inquiry? This is the very thing 
that can enable him to understand what it is, 
and why itis. Ifwe do not recognize an end, a 
use, in every thing which exists, we are so far 
atheists. 
of the Divine Love or Goodness ; in the arrange- 
ments by which this end is secured, we have an 
image of the Divine Wisdom. Even in those 
things in which the order of creation has been 
deranged by the abuse of man’s free agency, we 
still see that which has reference to something 
which éxists in the Creator, though not as an 
image, but as an opposite. For all evil consists 
in the perversion of what is good; it has no in- 
dependent ground of existence.” 
With such an introduction Mr. Corseli- 
us arrives at the question of questions. 
Sut what is the end of the Divine Creator 
in this Universe ? It may be plainly seen by all 
who are willing to see, that it is the indefinite 
multiplication of beings made in His image and 
after His likeness, to whom, from the Infinite 
Fulness of His Divine Love, He may communi- 
There can be 


All below 


the Creator can be only more or less perfect 


cate the felicities of eternal life. 


no higher created being than man. 


images, in their finite degree, of the Infinite 
Perfections of his own Divine Love and Wis- 
dom. Doubtless there are creatures of a high- 
er order of Humanity than we; beings more 
perfectly human, truer images of the Divine 
Perfections, more perfect recipients of that life 
of good and truth which is the essence of un- 
perverted Humanity. But they are all parts of 
the one Humanity, brethren and equals to the 
humblest and weakest of sincére and true men 
upon this earth. 

“Man then is the being for whose sake this 
universe exists to satisfy the Divine Love of 
God ; or in other words, to receive from his Cre- 
ator the endowment of all human perfections 
THIS END IS THE PRINCIPLE 
or Unity IN THE UNIVERSE. 


and happiness. 
Seen from this 
point, it bears, in every part, the image of the 
Divine Unity ; because every part and particular 
has a distinct reference to the end for which the 
whole exists. This end was, of necessity, in 
the Divine Mind, when the Universe, with its 
infinity of objects, was produced, as surely as 
the watchmaker had his end and purpose, when 
he produced his time-piece. Every thing below 
man, in the order of his creation, exists for the 
sake of man. The idea of man, then, in the Di- 
vine Mind, included the idea of every thing 
below him; and he is therefore the medium 
through which, and from which, every thing be- 
low him was created. We do not, in making 
this assertion, forget the fact, that the material 


world, and numerous races of animals, were cre- 


In this end or use we have an image | 
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ated in order of time, before man ; still man was 
the end, the final cause of the creation, and this 
end, in the Divine Mind, was the medium 
through which and by which, the lower world 
was first created. Could Creation have been 
effected without an end? could the Infinite 
Wisdom act blindly ? But the work of creation 
is still going on. Preservation, we know, is per- 
petual creation. The Universe is re-created at 
every moment; and the creative energy must, 
of course, descend through the higher to the 
lower links of the chain. Now that man exists, 
all the lower tribes of living things must derive 
their life through him. He, being nearest the 
Creator, is the secondary cause, or medium, 
through which the Universe is “continually cre- 
ated : Hence all things below him have in him 
their types or patterns ; or they are all images 
or counterparts of some dispositions or qualities 
inman. And this fact will enable us to explain 
the existence of perverted creations ; the tribes 
of noxious and destructive animals and poison- 
ous plants. 


‘*Can any man who thinks sanely, be- 
lieve that the tiger, the fox, the wolf, the 
viper, the rattlesnake, came directly from 
the hands of the Creator; or that they 
could exist until man, by the abuse of his 
freedom, had perverted his own nature, 
which is the medium through which the 
creative energy reaches the lower links of 
the chain of being. There is nothing in 
our adorable Creator to which these 
things correspond, except as opposites. 
He could not intend the, creation of such 
things as a part of his plan, any more 
than he could intend the creation of evil 
men. But since man has introduced 
moral evil into his life, since he has 
changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
changed the life itself he receives from 
his Maker into selfishness and its long 
train of malignant and destructive pas- 
siuns, it is right and useful that he should 
see the images of his perverted disposi- 
tions in the perverted and hideous crea- 
tions about him. Since the tiger princi- 
ple and the viper principle are in man, it 
is necessary and right that there should 
he tigers and vipers upon the earth. 
Since man has introduced disorder into 
his passions and his will, it is right that 
the etherial media, the colorific, electric, 
and galvanic energies, which are the con- 
necting media bétween spirit and matter, 
should also be deranged, and through 
them the climates of the earth, and the 
equilibriam between heat and _ cold. 
Should we not hesitate to believe that our 
Creator designed so large a part of A fri- 
ca for a barren and burning desert, gener- 
ating poisonous airs destructive to life : 

“ Where nature breeds perverse, 
All monstrous, all prodigious things ;” 


Or so large a portion of North America 
and Asia to be the seats of perpetual 
coldt Do we not know that in the pri- 
meval time, the plains of Siberia down to 
the Nerthern Ocean, were covered with a 
rich tropical vegetation, and vast herds of 
elephants and other harmless animals, 
whose bones are yet mingled with the 
soil? Doubtless the same thing was true 
of the northern part of this continent. 
And what has been may be again; nay, 
must be. For if the prophecies of the 
Divine Word, and the better instincts of 
Humanity, are believed, we cannot but 
conclude that the covenant shall be re- 
newed as of old, the state of primeval 
innocence and wisd6m shall be restored 


upon the earth, and endure forever. 
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‘* These views will appear to some as} 
an improper blending of natural science | 
with Divine Truth. I know it has been | 
the chief employment of the learned for 
a century or two past, to separate what 
God hath joined together; to separate | 
faith from reason, and charity from faith, 
and science from religion, and man from 
man, and the Universe from God. The 
work of disintegration has been going on 
for ages, until every thing, science, socie- | 
ty with its complex interests, the church, 
and human nature itself, are broken into | 
fragments, and the human understanding, 
belittied by the contemplation of minute 
external differences has become almost in- 
capacitated for the reception of interior | 
and universal truths. 

‘“*The time is coming, and now is, 
when all knowledge, al] truth, must be 
harmonized. Faith and science must no 
longer be set at variance. 

“ All Truth is from the Sempiternal Source 

Of Light Divine,” 
and it loses its rightful power when brok- | 
en into hostile fragments. The disorder 
which man has introduced into his nature | 
is reflected in all his systems of science 
as well as of society —in the conflicts of 
nations about disputed rights, and in the 
strifes of political parties and religious. 
sects. But in the midst of all this war- 
fare, the spirit of harmony is stil] at work ; 
order is gradually arising out of the mor- 
al chaos; a clearer perception of the true 
end of society and of all things, is open- 
ing in the minds of men. The age of 
Universal Unity is dawning, and streams 
of heavenly light are beginning to pierce 
the clouds that have gathered about the 
mind for ages. With thinking men the 
conviction Is common, that we live in a 
wonderful age — an age moved by unpre- 
eedented activities, and beginning to be 
controlled by grand and new ideas — ideas 
apparently new, but in reality as old as. 
the earliest revelations of Divine Truth. 


S 





Great Truths, which the evil of man’s | 


° . | 
state had covered over with its black pall, | radical change in the nature of man? 
is the end of the Divine Providence, and 


false institutions and perverse societies | of every dispensation of grace and truth, 


are emerging from their long eclipse, and 


are troubled by their light in which they 
ean see nought but threatening judgments 
and a consuming fire. It is, to the bold 
and the strong in faith, a time of rich 
promise, but also a time of great present 
disquiet and mourning to many of the 
wise and good. The good man cannot 
be happy without a Church and a State to | 
look up to. He has not that now. He! 
ean reverence neither. Both the Church 
and the State are arraigned hefore the 
judgment-seat of a higher truth than their 
own, and they have no good defence! ”’ 


From these fundamental principles our | 
author passes to their bearings upon the | 


State and the Church. We regret that | 


we cannot extract the whole. 


‘* A State is an association of individu- 
als for mutual protection, the establish- 
ment of justice, the security of freedom, 
and the promotion of the common welfare. 
A true State or Commonwealth has res- 
pect to all the interests of man, material 
and moral, and regards the former as ex- 
isting for the sake of the latter. Its life 
is neighborly love, a regard for mutual | 
good, the principle of Christian Brother- | 
hood. Every nation is bound, of course, 
to govern itself by those laws of order 
which shall promote the highest good of 
all its members without distinction; re- | 


(of all men to do right, will be regarded 


| plain 


the reformation within first manifests itself 
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the most perfect freedom to all com 


mend-| yields his living warmth, and the moon 


able and innocent purposes, thoughts, | and stars their weleome light; the waters 
and actions. ‘The law of Universal Unity | become prolific, birds enliven the air, and 


versal freedom; for no good is done by | 
man except in freedom, A true com- 
monwealth wiil know no other ‘* national 
honor’ than that which is found in deeds 
of justice and good will, and in the virtue, | 
wisdom, and happiness of its people. Its | 
members will feel themselves bound to- | 
gether by a common life, each caring for | 
all and all for each. There will be little 


\dispute about ‘*‘the rights of man,’’ for 


these, being involved in the absolute duty | 


as unquestionable and Divine ; —as the 
teaching of this precept, ‘ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.”’ 
This is the great fundamental law of hu- | 


man equality, the Divine expression of | 


the Unity of the Race. And this unity | 
of the human race depends, not as some 
imagine, upon descent from a common 
ancestor ; but on a common life from the 
One Infinite Fountain of Love and Wis-| 
dom. We assert the unity of the race’ 
not only on this earth, but in all worlds. | 
There is but one Humanity in the uni- 
verse ; and from the life of this one Hu- | 
manity is derived the life and the law of 


‘all minor associations of mankind, as fam- 


ilies, tribes, and nations: and thus each! 
nation or society, by being true to the 
laws of its own well being, is in the way 
of promoting the highest good of the 
race. 


‘*TIn such a society, party 
have a very limited range 
Differences of opinion among 
have in view the common 


spirit will 
of action. 
those who 
good, when 


tolerated, fade away and are lost in the 


superior light of a practical wisdom, that 
knows how to harmonize all honest differ- | 
ences and make them minister to a more 
perfect union. 


‘** Does this order of society suppose a 


It 


to effect this radical change in man’s 
nature, and thus restore him to his normal 
state ; and whatsoever teaching or science 


does not look to this end, is of no estima- 
| tlon. 
| the state of order indicated above as that 


Do we see no aspiration towards 


of a true society, no development of the 
laws of Unity, in the numerous reforms | 
attempted in al] departments of life? 
Some indications of this tendency we 
have just noticed. We have observed 
how the disorder which man has intro- 


| : ‘ ° . 
duced into his nature is repeated in al] 


the institutions of society, and even in all 
the kingdoms of nature ; and it is a favor- 
ite theory of speculative men that these 
external derangements are to be rectified 
only by bringing the internal into order ; 
and they hence discourage what they call 
external and superficial reforms, until the 
internal man shall be set right, when ex- 
ternal order will follow of course. The 
theory involves half of a truth, which is 
commonly equivalent to a grave error. 


It is true that the reformation of external | 


disorders must proceed from within, but 


Creation ascends from the | 
lowest degree to the highest; after the 


light has revealed the dry ground and the 


waters, appear the grass bearing seed | 


embraces within its order the law of uni- | the earth brings forth its living creatures ; 


and at length when all things are pre- 
pared the Human is manifested, Man 
appears in the image of his Maker. This 
is the unchangeable law of creation, and 
in this order must all re-formation wheth- 
er of the individual or of society, take 
place. And very striking have been the 
changes in this direction since the middle 
of the last century. Need we refer to 
the astonishing development of the phys- 
ical sciences and their applications in the 


‘industrial arts, and the three-fold effi- 
ciency thereby given to the hand of labor 
'—to the changes favorable to freedom 


and order, in political institutions — to 
the warfare waged, not without success, 
against the grosser and more destructive 
vices and oppressions in society? True 
it is, that seen from a merely natural 
point of view, the issue of this great 
conflict between light and darkness ap- 
pears doubtful. Crime and misery appear 
to be on the increase; and evil and selfish 
passions too ofien mingle in the enter- 
prises of Humanity, and impair their 
power, and biight their fruits. Yet from 
all these phenomena of the movement, the 
enlightened friends of progress gather 
heart and hope. The inflowing light 
reveals the thoughts of many hearts, and 
where deep-seated and inveterate evils 
exist, it bringeth not peace upon the 
earth, but a sword. 


‘* One of the external evils which has 
excited deep aud anxious attention, and 
called forth strenuous efforts for its sup- 
pression, is the use of intoxicating drinks. 
The more interior depravities from which 
this external vice flows, have been little 
thought of ; but the vice itself has been 
combated almost on its own ground, from 
motives of worldly interest, of honor, of 


self-respect and natural affection :— it has 


been so combated against, and with great 
success, because the mass of mankind 
were incapable of acting from any higher 
principle. ‘The warfare against evils must 
begin on the ground where the natural 
man stands, and from which he can see 
clearly gross external vices and crimes. 
When these are removed, he is elevated 
to a higher ground, and evils of a more 
interior and deadly kind, though less re- 
volting in their external aspect, are pre- 
sented to his view, as defiling his soul and 
warring against his peace ; and so on 
through all the stages of his upward pro- 
gress, until he attains to his rest. And 
as it is with an individual so is it with a 
society. ‘First is the natural man, and 
afterwards the spiritual.’ It will be easy 
to apply this principle of progress to eve- 
ry attempt to realize a better condition of 
Humanity — to the efforts in behalf of 
peace among nations — to the warfare 
against slavery and every form of injus- 
tice, and of human debasement and mise- 
ry. ‘The state of celestial Peace, with its 
ineffable harmonies, its ever joyous activ- 
ity and freedom, must needs foreshadow 
its coming ; must before its entrance into 
the world, cast a feeble and obscure image 


‘of its own heavenly form upon the institu- 
‘tions of society and other circumstances of 
(In attempts to correct the more giaring | 
external evils. 


man's external condition. And is there 
no word of prophecy in the fact that a 
large and growing band of hopeful men 
are laboring to actualize a condition of 
society in which all interests shall be har- 


sirain nothing but disorder, and secure | and the fruit tree bearing fruit, the sun|monized; in which the precept ‘ Love 








——— 





thy neighbor as thyself,’ shall be a living | 


fact; where labor shall be attractive and 
suitably rewarded, and a congenial sphere 
exist for all? In view of all these efforts 
of amelioration, may we not ‘ now learn 
a parable of the fig tree; when its branch 
is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, 
then know that the suMMER is nigh.’ 
Yes, nigh already in its creative influ- 
ences, though centuries may pass away 
before its confirmed reign shall bless the 
world — before the Will of the Father 
shall ‘be done on earth as it is in the 
heavens.’ 

‘‘ Unity is admitted to belong to the 
very idea of a true church; but in what 
this unity consists is not so well under- 
stood. It is too commonly confounded 
with sameness in formulas of beliefs, or 
forms of polity, or submission to the same 
external Jegislative power. But in these 
chings, mainly, must be manifested that 
boundless variety without which there can 
be no true and living harmony. 


“The Unity of the Church must con- 
sist in its recognition of a common end, 
and its sincere and diligent working out 
of that end. ‘This end is the establish- 
ment of the Lord’s Kingdom in the hearts 
and minds of the human race —the put- 
ting away of evil and the doing of good. 


This principle, under whatever variety of 


forms of religion it exists, unites all 


minds, in whom it reigns, into a one; 
they have one Lord, one Life; they are 
willing subjects of the one Supreine Law 
of the Universe, ‘ brethren in the Lord,’ 
and ‘* members of another.’ This 
Union embraces all who are in possession 
of any Divine Truth and religiously obey 
it. The heathen who know but one pre- 
cept of the Decalogue, (and there are 
none, perhaps, without at least this amount 
of knowledge, else they could not be 
men,) and observe and keep it as a pre- 
eept of religious obligation, are thereby 
placed in communication with ail truth, 


one 


and receive, in their degree, the life of 


heaven: they are thus, in their humble 
sphere, meimbers of the Lord's body, and 
should not be treated as strangers and 
aliens. ‘A bruised reed and a dimly 
burning taper,’ represent their feeble life, 
but these shall be preserved until the Di- 
vine ‘Truth gain its victory. ‘ All mem- 
bers have not the same office.’ and the 
perfect human form embraces the whole 
endless variety of the Universe. 


‘* Tt has been regarded as a question of 


great difficulty in the church, how to 
reconcile the existing variety with the 
required unity. The difficulty lies in the 


principle of selfishness, in ‘the lust of 


dominion, and the pride of self-derived 
latelligence.’ This union does not exist 
simply because the end, on which it de- 
pends, has not been honestly pursued, 
The Christian spirit, or Charity, has been 
wanting. Overlooking this Divine and 
all-sufficient bond—‘ this bond of per- 
fectness’— men have sought to frame 
external and artificial ones to supply its 
place ; as ingeniously constructed formu- 
las of belief, and systems of polity. But 
all such attempts have failed, and ever 
must,’’ 


Mr. Corselius closes with these words, 
We thank God that 


the number of those who will respond 
With their whole souls to these lofty and 


‘* Is not this true? ”’ 


generous ideas is daily increasing, and that 
the era is not distant when the truths, — 
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be organized in social relations which 
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peal to men — sha]! shine as glorious and | are their perpetual conditions. 


undeniable realities all over the earth. 


Christian Non- Resistance, in all its Impor- 
tant Bearings, Illustrated and Defended. 
By Apin Batiov. Philadelphia: J. 
Miller Me Kim, No 31 North Fifth 
Street. 1846. pp. 240. 


The of Non-Resistance has 
been met by a degree of ridicule founded 
upon the ignorance of its erities rather than 


doctrine 


| 


| hence than now. 


upon any appreciation of its grounds or the | 


character of its advocates. A principle 
which gave lustre to the lives of George 
Fox and William Penn, is deserving of 
something more than the presumptuous 
sneer 


of writer. 


But the mode of treatment commonly ap- 


a flippant paragraph 


plied to it is probably in a good degree a 
result of the erroneous positions of some 
of its ultra adherents, who in their zeal 
against the false, have failed to perceive 
the true, and in denouncing an imperfect 
of all 
whatever. reasoners 


all things strike at order 


To 
Mr. Ballou does not belong, and from 


order 


this class of 
such extravagant statements his exposi- 
We 


can commend it as a calm, earnest and 


tion of his subject is wholly free. 


Among the illustra- 
tions adduced in support of the principle 
as a practical one, are many beautiful 
and touching anecdotes appealing to the 
heart and reason of the reader. 


The following extract from the preface 
explains the purpose with which the au- 
thor undertook the work. 


‘* It is a book for the rurure, rather 
than the PRESENT, and will be better 
appreciated by the public half a century 
But a better future is 
even now dawning, and it is needed to 
help develop the coming age of love and 
peace. A great transition of the human 
mind has commenced, and the reign of 
military and penal violence must ultimate- 
ly give place to that of forbearance, for- 
giveness and mercy. Such a work as 
this will meet a deep-felt want of many 
minds scattered up and down Christen- 
dom. So strongly was the author per- 
suaded of this fact by various irdications, 
that he felt impelled by a sense of duty 
to prepare this Manual as a supply for 
that want. Providentially the worthy 
friend, who assumes the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of its publication, generously 
came forward to facilitate the object, and 
thus by a concurrence of effort, it has 
made its appearance. It is now sent 
forth on its mission of reconciliation. 
The author feels a comfortable assurance 
that the blessing of the Most High God 


'will accompany it wherever it goes, that 


The disciples of a doctrine whose fun- | 


damental idea is that Attraction is both 
positively and negatively the only law 
and instrument of the Divine Government 
and the only true principle of order in 
the universe, must recognize that idea 
here set forth in somewhat different lan- 
We do not think that Mr. Ballou 
or any other writer on Non-Resistance, 


guage. 


has seen its whole extent or its grandest 
aspects ; indeed, our impression is that 
they fall into mistakes, by dwelling on it 
exclusively from the moral point of view, 
or rather that their opinions would be 
modified if not expanded, if they should 
admit in all its foree as a scientific for- 


mula, that sublime affirmation of Fourier, 


‘* Attractions are proportional to Desti- 
nies.”’ 

There is one particular in which we 
wish that Mr. Ballou were a little more 
specific and urgent ; we mean in the so- 
cial application of the doctrine he teaches. 


Every precept of the gospel and every 


far better than 


truth of reason which he brings forward, | 


condemn as with the voice of supreme 
justice, the institutions of present society, 
If 


it be necessary to press the Law of Love 


and command that they be renewed. 


upon individuals, it is not less necessary, 
and perhaps more so in this age, to press 
it upon society ; if it should be manifest- 


ed in private lives, much more should | 


it will diffuse light among many that sit 
in darkness, and promote in some humble 
degree that glorious regeneration of the 
world for which the good men of all ages 
have constantly prayed and hoped.”’ 


The American Review: A Whig Journal 
of Politics, Literature, Art, and Science. 
No. XIX. July, 1846. New York: 
George H. Colton, 118 Nassau St. 
pp. 104. 


‘* There was a time ’’ when the month- 
ly visits of this magazine honored our 
table and instructed our minds, but that 
time is past. One day, ah day un- 
lucky! we criticised it, and have not seen 
it since, until yesterday, when we got 
sight of it at second hand. We have 
read it with the avidity of an appetite 
sharpened by long abstinence, from be- 
ginning to end; its politics, its criticism, 
its philosophy, its poetry, its history, ev- 
ery word, and now propose to do what 
we feared we might never be permitted to 
do again, to say a word as to its merits. 

The present number opens with an ar- 
ticle of great ability on the Mexican 
War, by Hon D. D. Barnarv. Had the 
American Review many contributors wor- 
thy to be put in the same rank with Mr. 
Barnard, it would be, to say the least, 
it is. In the present 
instance, the writer does justice to the 
subject and to his own reputation; he 
states the case with eminent force and 
fairness, and comes to his conclusions by 
reasoning not easy to set aside. Next 
follow some verses by W. T. Bacon, 
of which the less said the better. Leigh 
Hunt is the theme of a made-up article, 
a sort of thing for which our Review has 
always displayed a penchant. On the 
heels of this comes an article of some 
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seventeen 
ropean Civilization which has many good 
thoughts: if it has a fault, it is the want 
of a clear knowledge of what Civilization 
is; but for a magazine it is not so neces- 
sary to understand a subject as to know 
how to write ‘‘abont it and about it.’’ 
Miss BLACKWELL contributes a 
poem called ‘*A Father's Reverie ;”’ 


ANNA 


Dr. Wierzeick a ‘‘ Chapter on the His- 
tory of Poland;’’ a nameless poet ad- 
dresses this Age with the information 
that ‘“‘It is the age of bubble;”’ the 
Medical Eclectic narra.es a third ‘* Pas- 
the Rev. Ratpn Hoyt, who zs a 
poet, has title of 
‘‘ Rain’? in which many faults of man- 


7 


sage ; 
a piece under the 
ner are more than redeemed by a fine 
play of sentiment and a real naturalness. 
Beaumont and Fletcher are then criti- 
eised; the usual tribute is paid to Com- 
merce and Finance, and a summary of 
foreign intelligence, and some notices of 
recent books complete the number. 

On the whole, the American Review 
seems to us to have made some improve- 
ment, but in the gratification arising from 
such an impression, it should not be for- 
gotten that the capacities even of mag- 
azines are boundless, and that the Ideal 
and Actual have as yet been combined in 
only the smallest possible 
American Monthlies. 


POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 
PEACE TO THE EARTH. 


Lord, once our faith in Man no fear could move. 
O let it not despair : 


Now trial comes:—Strengthen the might of 
Love : 


Father! ‘Thou hearest prayer.— 


Thou hearest,—and we hear above this din. 
Thy solemn word rise clear ; 
“ I purge this land from Slavery and Sin ; 


The reign of heaven is near.” 


O never falter — ye who strive to bring 
To men the heavenly birth! — 

For still the ange] hosts unfaltering sing — 
“ Peace to the weary Earth!” 

O never falter — peace must come by pain ; 
Heaven is not found but won — 

Press the dark angel till he moulds again 


The peace he has undone. 


We know not, Lord. 


strong 


what storms and trials 


Must work the world’s new birth: — 
. ; 
But we will strive — with this for working song, 


“ Peace to the weary Earth! 


‘Peace to the we ry, struggling, sin-sick Earth ! 
Peace to the heart of man! 
Storm shall bring calm—that high reward is 
worth 


All we must bear — or can.” 


Patience gradually softens the rudest 
asperities. 


pages, on American and Eu- | 


number of 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


Erratum. In our last number in the 
article entitled ‘* Interest on Capital,” 
(p. 93, 3d column) we stated that Capital 
must keep the improvements in order, and 
that a large portion must be renewed eve- 
ry twelve years. It should read 
twelve to twenty years. 


every 
This however, it 
is to be understood, is but an average 
calculation, and by no means a precise 
one. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR.- NO. UL 

We pointed out in our preceding arti- 
cles a few of the evils connected with 
the present repulsive and degrading sys- 
tem of Labor, and showed with sufficient 
clearness, we think, that nothing is to be 
hoped in the way of reform in this great 
department of human affairs from the four 
leading powers, which control society, 
namely: Capital and Commerce, Legis- 
The 


Church is passive and seems to think it 


lation, the Press, and the Church. 


out of its sphere to take part in the tem- 
poral matiers of this world. The Press 
is the ally and servant of capital and 
commerce; the political leaders of the 
people unite uniformly with the stronger 
interests and classes in society, with those 
who control its influence, and direct the 
current of popularity. 

We will attempt to state a few plain 


and practical, but fundamental 


truths, 
which are but little understood, and not 
at all acted upon. 

First; the condition of the People, both 
physical and moral, 1s dependent primari- 
ly and essentially upon the system of La- 
hor, its modes of prosecution, and the con- 
ditions connected with it. 

Second ; to secure to the people wealth, 
real liberty and independence, and intel- 
lectual culture, a true Organization of La- 
bor must be devised and established. 

Reformers in general and all those who 
are talking abeut the elevation of the la- 
boring classes, are looking in a hundred 
erroneous directions for the means of 
improving their condition ; they overlook 
the primary means, the very foundation 
of the whole problem. 

So long as Labor is falsely organized, 
so long as it is repulsive, poorly requited, 
oppressive and degrading, as it now is, 
suv long will the laboring classes be sunk 
in poverty, be pecuniarily dependent, 
coarse and ignorant, and nothing can pre- 


ivent it. You may establish a true sys- 
‘tem of government with perfect political 
liberty; you may cover the land with 
churches, and have morality preached by 
a hundred thousand tongues, and you will 
not extirpate these evils. 

Industry — by which we understand all 
the branches of human activity, which 
create or preserve material wealth,—forms 
one great sphere of society, as politics or 
government forms another: Industry is 
the body of Society ; it is that which feeds 
and clothes it, and supplies its physical 
wants. We might as well undertake to 
cure aman of a fever, the rheumatism, 
or other physical disease, without admin- 
istering to him any remedies of a material 
character, or having any thing to do with 
his body, as to cure poverty, coarseness 
of the masses, pecuniary dependence, in-, 
dustrial extortion, and oppression, and the 
moral evils to which they give rise, with- 
out reforming the system of Industry. 

It is the false Organization of Labor, 
which lies at the foundation of slavery 
and servitude under their various forms. 
Being repulsive and degrading, a few 
manage to escape, by fraud or violence, 
from its burthens, and become masters 
and employers, while the great majority 
The fun- 


damental cause of chattel slavery, of hire- 


are made slaves and hirelings. 


ling labor, and the pecuniary dependence 
of woman, is repugnant industry. 

We must organize Labor rightly: we 
must increase its productiveness by the 
extensive application of science and ma- 
chinery : we must render its pursuits at- 
tractive, which is possible under a true 
system, and establish a just division of 
profits; we must fulfil these and some 
other conditions to secure prosperity to 
and time for 
education, which is the child of abundance, 


all, and with it the means 


and to prevent coarseness and brutality 
among the laboring classes. 

Briefly then, to draw all mankind vol- 
untarily into the pursuits of industry, 
to prevent the desire on the part of a mi- 
nority to have hirelings laboring for them, 
and to secure to every being pecuniary 
independence, by guaranteeing the free 
opportunity of labor as well as the fruits 
thereof : — to elevate the laboring classes 
to prosperity, intelligence, refinement, 
morality, and happiness, we must effect an 
INpusTRiAL Rerorm, devise and establish a 
true Orcanizarion or Lavor, in the place 
of the miserable modes that now exist. 

Who is to take the lead in this great 
work, and how is it to be done! * 


This question is one which should par- 
ticularly interest the Abolitionists, If they 
free the slaves, they will not wish them to 
become the hirelings of Capital, and emerge 
from one state of oppression merely to enter 
into another, which, although mach less degrad- 
ing and oppressive, is yet immensely distant 
from true liberty. They should strike for the 


| integral emancipation of the slave, and this can 
only be done by @ true Organization of Labor 








——— 


There are two classes of men in socie- | 
ty and one power that can do it; and) 
they can act separately or jointly. 

1. The 


a scientific theory of the Organization of 


Associationists, who possess 
Labor. 

2. The Laboring Classes, who can es- 
tablish some of the simpler forms of com- 
bined Industry. 

3. It ean be done by the State, rep- 
resenting the Collective Will and Con- 
science of the people. 

The primary object of the Associa- 
tionists is an Industrial 
the of 


basis of truth and justice. 


Reform, and 
the 
They have 


Organization Labor upon 
the theory of this Organization, founded 
upon scientifie principles — upon the laws 
of nature, discovered and developed after 
forty years of investigation by one of the 
most powerful intellects that the human 
race has produced. 

Their aim is to establish one Mover 
Association, which will show the truth 
in practice, and they feel confident that if 
they can sneceed in obtaining the capital 
necessary to do this, they can set the ex- 
ample to the world, of the true and natu- 
ral system of Industry, destined for man 
by Providence, but left to be discovered 
by human genius, which will be imitated 
rapidly and universally, like the steam- 
boat, rail-road, or any other great im- 
provement. 

The 


ylete plan of industrial Organization which 
| I 


Associationists possess a com- 
if applied, will render Industry Arrract- 
ive, dignify it, induce all classes, even the 
most wealthy to engage voluntarily in its 
pursuits, from the incentives connected 
with its exercise ; which will offer to the 
different sexes and ages congenial and 
suitable oceupations and the free choice 
of the same, and in fulfilling these condi- 
tions, will secure to every being the means 
of wealth, honors, and pecuniary inde- 
pendence. If the Associationists can suc- 
ceed in objaining the capital necessary to 
found one model Association, they will 
effect, we believe, a reform greater than 
the past has ever seen, or dared hope for. 
The present universally prevailing false 
of 


Oppression, 


system Industry, with its poverty, 


frand, and brutalization of 
man, will disappear; war will give place 
to the interests of peace and production ; 
the bonds of the slave will fall; all who 
are oppressed will be set free ; the spheres 
of woman and the child will be elevated 
to their true position in social life, and a 
world of discord will be replaced by one 
of universal harmony. We cannot over- 


estimate the gigantic results of a system 
of attractive and dignified Industry ; it is 
the material foundation of all ulterior im- 
provement. ‘Think for a moment of a re- 
form which will enable every being in so- 


‘ety to receive the best education that can 
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be given, to enjoy all the refining and ele-| fo 


vating influences of the arts and sciences, 
and be capable of appreciating by proper 
intellectual culture the noblest sentiments 
and aspirations of which Humanity offers 
examples. This, Attractive Industry will 
do; indirectly because it will free man- 
kind froin poverty, brutalizing toil, and 
the differences of castes and classes, which 
are all based on repugnant labor; and di- 
rectly, because it will flood the world 
with wealth, and seeure to it the means 
of universal education, and the leisure for 
intellectual pursuits, 

The 


band in society, and they may not for a 


Associationists form but a small 


long time to come obtain the capital 
necessary to carry out an industrial re- 
form upon the plan which they propose. 
Let us examine the second means, and 
see what the producing classes themselves 
can do in this great work 

They would not operate in that com- 
plete and scientific manner which the 
Associationists propose, because the bod- 
ies of producers who could be induced 
to unite, would not combine the capital 
and possess the science necessary for a 
perfect organization. They would have 
to take up some few branches of a true 


system, and effect certain improvements, 


' 
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r their use. An economy of one half 
or two thirds would result from such a 
system of cooperation. 

The families of the associated township 
should have a public store, and avoid the 


enormous profits, now paid to the country 


which would lead the way gradually to) 


an integral reform. 


Farmers and mechanics emigrating 


from the Eastern to the Western States, | 


could establish a system of industrial 


Association, but without household or do- 
which would be a 


mestic Association, 


very important primary step. A number 
of families, say a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty, could form a plan of com- 
bined emigration and settlement; they 
could take up a tract of five or six thous- 
and acres of land, and form what we will 
To 


save the expenses of a hundred granaries, 


call a united or associated township. 


stables, sheds, fences, and so forth, they 


could concert among themselves and 
build a few large granaries and stables, 
where their produce could be stored and 
their cattle taken care of collectively and 
economically ; teams could be connected 
with these combined granaries and sta- 
bles, furnished to the farmers at a much 
cheaper rate than they could keep sepa- 
rate teams of their own; sixty or eighty 
regularly employed would do the work of 
two hundred under the present system. 
These granaries, stables, teams, and all 


collective improvements, should be made 


joint-stock property, the shares owned by 


those who furnished capital or labor to-| 


The 


receive acertain rate of interest, which 


wards them. stockholders would 


merchant, which are ruinous particularly 
in new settlements. A wholesale dealer 
of New York remarked to us, a few days 
since, that cotton goods which he had 
sold out of his store for twelve cents a 
yard, he saw retailed in Illinois for twen- 
ty-four cents. This was a profit of one 
hundred per cent. upon an article of first 
necessity: what must it be on an average 
with articles of luxury and of foreign 
production, like teat We may almost 
say that the farmers in new settlements 
work, not for themselves, bat for the 
merchants and Jawyers who follow them 
to their new homes, and who, like swarms 


|of drones, settle down wherever produc- 


tion has commenced, and in the end be- 
come possessors of a large part of the 
property accumulated. The families 
should combine to buy their goods at 
wholesale and at the cheapest rates, and 
also to dispose of their crops at the most 
favorable season and prices; they would 
thus avoid the enormous profits of those 
intermediate agents, called traders. A 
few of the best business men, who by 
their probity, inspired perfect confi- 
dence, would attend at certain seasons to 
the business of making purchases and 
sales, and a smart woman or two, after 
the goods were once purchased, could 
take charge of the retailing department 
in the Township. 

Each family would have a separate 
farm, which it would manage in its own 
way, and also its separate house. The 
families however should concentrate, and 
build around a Jarge square in the centre 
of the township, say of fifty acres, so as 
to be in the vicinity of each other, for 
otherwise the industria] combination and 
concert of action, which we propose, 
eould not so easily be carried out. A 
portion of this central square might be 
ecupied as a model farm, where the 
finest varieties of fruits, vegetables, and 
grains would be cultivated for the purpose 
of furnishing seed to the farmers. Ona 
this farm would be located the combined 
granaries and stables. The other por- 
tion of the square would be occupied by 
the public store and counting house, by a 
chureh and schoolhouse, and some other 
publie buildings. 

There are a few additional branches of 
work, which could be united and jointly 
prosecuted, as for example a dairy, which 
is now done to great advantage in some 


might balance the charges made for the | parts of Switzerland; a public bakery, 
use of teams or the storage of products,| which would save a great deal of fuel 
while those who ewned no stock might! and labor; the families could send their 


aid in the care of the same, and thus pay 


flour to it and have it returned in 
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bread at a slight advance: a common! 


wash-room, with a dash wheel, turned by 
a horse, would do the heaviest part of the 
washing, and save the women one of the 
most laborious kinds of work now done, 
and one which most exposes them to 
colds and other diseases. Industrial 


groups composed of those persons, who 


were less engaged in the specia] labors of 


each family, could attend to these com- 
bined branches of Industry with profit 
to themselves. 

The economies which could be effected 


in these and other ways, would be very 


great, and with the spread of the spirit of 


cooperation, the principle of associated ef- 
fort conld be extended to branches which 
in the commencement would not be thought 
of. A proper degree of system which 
the common sense of the families would 
direct them in applying, if they once be- 
gan rightly, would enable them to carry 
on successfully such a plan of industrial 
combination. 

A certain proportion of mechanics 
should be associated with the farmers, so 
as to combine as far as possible agricul- 
ture and manufactures, which should nev- 
er be separated. Instead of constructing 
fifieen or twenty separate shops, let a 
couple of large and comfertable edifices 
be erected on the public square, in which 
the mechanics could rent larger or small- 
er rooms answering to the wants of his 
branch of business. The economy in 
heating, to say nothing of the increased 
safety ; in power, particularly if steam were 
used, and in other details would here 
We leave 


the reader to imagine the advantages 


again be very considerable. 


which would result from a judicious com- 
bination in this respect. 
We see here a system of industrial 
Association introduced into several de- 
partments of labor and business, but no 
family or domestic Association. Each 
family has its separate house and its sep- 
arate farm, which it cultivates according 
to its best judgment. The products are 
stored with those of a similar quality in 
the public granaries. Sales are made 
upon deliberation of all interested, and 
the collective wisdom is consulted in 
all cases. A kind of exchange might 
be held once a week, for this purpose : 
any farmer would be free to dissent from 
the collective opinion, and dispose of his 
produce at such a time as he deemed 
most favorable. ‘The familigs would pur- 
chase from the public store all articles that 
they required, at cost price, with the ex- 
ception of a small commission added, to 
pay those who attended to the sales. 
The farmers and mechanics would deposit 
such of their products in the store as 
there was a daily demand for. This in- 
terchange of articles should be encour- 


aged to the greatest extent possible, for it 
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would be a great advantage to the farmers 
to find a market for their lighter products 
which they could not send to a distance, 
and for the mechanics to obtain such arti- 
cles, of a good quality and at first hands, 
saving a third or a half in the prices 
which they pay in our cities; they would 
in addition possess the advantage of sell- 
ing their own articles directly to the con- 
sumer, and not to an intermediate agent, 
the merchant, who often refuses to pur- 
chase except at depreciated prices. 

The advantages growing out of such a 
system of industrial cooperation, would 
be very great. We will again briefly 
enumerate them. 

1. It would lead gradually to a true and 
direct system of commerce, based upon 
the principle of Consignment and Commis- 
sion, and would give to the Producer the 
entire profit of his labor, save a small 
commission, while a third and often a 
half of the whole now goes to the mer- 
chant. 

2. It would obviate nine tenths of the 
law-suits which now take place, and 


diminish in the same proportion the num- 


ber of lawyers, for the greater part of 


litigation grows out of the present system 
of trade between individuals ; this would 
be avoided by means of the township 
store and Counting House, which would 
be the general agent for the inhabitants. 


Any misunderstandings which should 


arise, might be settled by a Council of 


Arbiters, elected by the inhabitants, 
which would hold regular meetings. 

3. The prosperity of the families 
would be greatly increased by the econo- 


mies in granaries, stables, teams, pur- 


chases and sales, on the one hand, and by | 


the opportunity offered to the women and 
younger persons, on the other, to become 
producers by taking part in groups, devot- 
ed to the combined branches of labor. 

1. The cares and labor of the men 
would be greatly abridged by not having 
to attend to separate barns and teams, 
and to make several thousands of sales 
and purchases per annum in the neighbor- 
ing town or village. The cares of the 
women would be greatly lessened by the 
combined dairy, bakery, washing estab- 
lishments, and other associative arrange- 
ments. 

5. The pecuniary independence of wo- 
men and children would be in part secur- 
ed in the groups, occupied with the as- 
sociated branches of Jabor and ultimately 
it would be fully established. The en- 
franchisement of woman from pecuniary 
dependence, the opening to her of an hon- 
orable sphere of activity in industry, will 
be one of the first great steps in social 
progress. 

6. The families in the Combined 'Town- 
ship will enjoy the advantages of variety 


in social] relations which are so restricted 


at the present, because there are no indus- 
trial ties or association between them : 
thev will also possess good schools for 
their children, and a place of worship, so 
often wanting in new settlements. 

7. This new mode of life, in industry 
and social relations, would beget a spirit 
of general improvement and progress, 
which would lead gradually to a higher 
social condition, and ultimately to a com- 
plete transformation of our present false 
system of labor, and false and selfish so- 
cial life. 

8. A new sentiment of brotherhood, of 
collective friendship, of mutual support 
and guarantees, and of social justice and 
unity, would grow up under the influence 
of this system of United Interests and as- 
sociated industry, and the way would be 
prepared for the social and moral, asse- 
ciation, or Association of families, which 
is the true form of human Society. 

Such would be the immediate and ulti- 
mate results of a plan apparently so sim- 
ple, and operating only on the industrial 
element of society. 

A new organization of the Township, 
as we have here briefly sketehed it ont, 
might be very easily applied in forming 
new settlements; it could also be intro- 
duced into the townships in the older 
States, provided a few intelligent and 
practical men in each locality devoted 
themselves earnestly to it, and directed 
the operation. 

In another article, we will take up the 
question of the Organization of Labor by 
the State, or the collective Will and Con- 
science of the people, beginning with those 
branches now monopolized by Capital. 
EDUCATION, 

In order to arrive at a true method of 
Edueation and to know what influences 
ought to be exerted upon the child, we 
must resort to Nature rather than to the 
arbitrary systems of men. ‘These are 
made with honesty doubtless, and with 
the best abilities of their authors, but the 
system of nature is made by God and is 
infinitely better. If Society, as now con- 
stituted, bestows upon the child those 
influences which Nature designs it to 
have, and develops its powers according 
to the order of nature, why, well and 
cood,— we shall then have nothing to 
say against it on this head ;—but if it 
turns out that nature demands for the 
child a sort of training which it is impos- 
sible for present society to give, why 
then, according to our view, the case 
will be somewhat different. The first 
demand of nature in behalf of the ehild 
is, that its senses be completely and har 
moniously developed, and that the in- 
stincts which are to guide its physical ae- 
tivity be fully called out. ‘The order of 
nature is this; first, the senses and physi- 
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cal powers, then the heart, and then the 
understanding. Now what sort of edu- 
cation of the senses is possible in a soci- | 
ety of isolated households, even where 
there None at all, except 
that of accident. It is out of the ques- 
tion that any single family should be 
able to furnish the means of nicely train- 
ing the eye, the ear, or the taste of its 
children. 
a small thing to many persons, but na- 


is wealth? 


Perhaps this may seem to be 


ture does not hold it at so low a rate ; 
she punishes our neglect of this first du- 
ty to our children, by making it impossi- 
ble for any subsequent education to make 
up the deficiency, or to give symmetry 
and completeness to the man. Children 
can receive justice, we say justice be- 
cause we mean it, only by a perfect and 
scientific method of cultivating their sen- 
ses during the earlier part of their life. 
This, in an isolated household, is not pos- , 
sible. The most unlimited private fortune 
could hardly provide the apparatus and the 
teachers for this indispensable part of ed- 
ucation, while in an Association they 
In the next 
branch of education, the development of 


will be a matter of course. 


the industrial aptitudes of the child, our 
admirable civilized society is equally at 
fault. 


may possibly, in some degree, be admit- 


Here the justice of our strictures 
ted. The mothers of troublesome boys, 
who a dozen times a day turn the house 
topsy turvy, and who are sent to school 
oftenest, just to be got out of the way, 
will, without doubt, assent to the asser- 
tion that they ought in some way to be 
And indeed, 


what a prodigal waste of energy and life 


more profitably employed. 


is that which children every where make. 
Worse than waste, certainly; it is of a 
more positive character ; it runs into mis- 


chief and destruction, as every body 
knows. Now this is not the plan of na- | 
ture; she did not make children to be 


the scourges of gardens and orchards; 
all this comes from some mistake of ours. 

The development and refinement of the | 
senses is the first part of education; the 
development and direction of the indus- 
For the truth | 
, that nature has implanted in every 


trial instincts is the second. 
is 
which, 
when developed and exercised according 


child certain infallible instincts, 
to her designs, will make the child, who 
the 
manageable 


most mischievous and 
little 


is now un- 


of imps, an ardent. 


enthusiast for usefulness and good 


order. Every child has many apti-| 
tudes which we do not bring out or grati- 
fy except in the rarest cases of strongly 
marked characters, and the consequence 
18, that what would be the most admira- 
ble qualities in the child if rightly un- 
folded, being left to grow wild and undis- 
ciplined, make him the dread and dislike 


of the community. But any such unfold- 


ing is plainly not to be thought of in the 
existing order of society, to which all in- 


dustrial training of children, except that | 


of arbitrary compulsion without any re- 
gard to their natural aptitudes, must 
seem an impossibility. 
training is nothing more than justice, and 


_the neglect to discover the method of it 


and. to apply it, is an irreparable wrong, 
which we have all of us to suffer for. 

But there is another respect in which 
the basis of our civilization, the isolated 


family is even more repugnant to nature, 
and that is in committing the discipline | 
of 


of its 
Their im- 
pulse is to love the child, and any chas- 


the child and the correction 
faults to the parents only. 


tisement or punishment which their sense 
of duty may make them inflict npon it, is 
a cause of the greatest pain to them. 
violates the sentiment of parental affec- 


tion. The true critics of the child are| 
children. Ina society organized accord- 


ing to the method of nature, they would 
discharge this office with justice and kind- 


ness, and render parental interference | 


unnecessary. Moreover, the existing 


system gives no guarantee that children | 


will be well trained. And yet what is 
more necessary than such a guarantee ! 


It 


only, but of public interest. 


is not a matter of individual concern 
It is of great 
moment to the community, that its future 
men and women should be well prepared 


to discharge their duties as members of | 


society, in a word, that they should be 


educated in the most judicious manner. | 


A spoiled child is a public misfortune. 
Now the fact is, that at least seven eighths 
of parents are utterly unfit to educate 
their children, or to exert any positive in- 
fluence upon them. Society ought in 
some way to be protected against this 


evil. But no protection can be devised 


while the isolated household is retained as | 
the pivot of the whole social mechanism. | 


As to intellectual education, we appre- 
hend that our modern society, our civil- 
ized and cultivated society is not quite so 
However, 
it has here been compelled to adopt the 


perfect as it is apt to fancy. 


principle of common sense and to assoct- 


aie, which is one thing in its faver. For 


the education of the minds of its children 


it does what it has not been wise enough 


to do for the development of their bodies or 


the expansion of their hearts, — it com- | 


bines its forees. Schools and Colleges 
are not the affair of individuals or of fami- 
lies, but of the Community, of the State. 


Accordingly the mental training to be 


had now-a-days is superior to any other 


part of the education provided for the 
Stil we do not think that even 
But 


to say nothing more on this particular, 


young. 


that is any better than it should be. 


by what rule does our Christian civiliza- 
tion distribute the advantages of intellect- 


| ual enlture which it posesses? Does the 


State by which they are controlled de- 
clare that every child within its precincts 
has an undeniable right to all its treasures 


of learning as it has to the light and air? 
But yet, such a. 


Does it throw open the doors of its acad- 
emies, its universities, and say to all, 
‘* Enter freely! The knowledge, the 
culture you long for is yours! ’’ By no 





| means. 


It does not obey the voice of 
Divine Justice saying ‘‘ Give to every 
child, of every class and condition the 
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best possible education that it is capable 
of receiving, not as an act of charity but 
as the debt you owe it!’’ Nay it could 
not do this if it would ; it is not so or- 
ganized that it can. If it should declare 
by a law that its high schools and ani- 
versities were open to every one of its 
children, to the poor as well as to the 
rich, how could the children of the poor 
avail themselves of the mivilege? How 
_could they clothe and feed themselves 
while engaged in study, when in our 
* well enough’’ social order they can 
barely live by working almost every hour? 
_In order to educate its children society 
must be so established that every child 
, and youth shall have not only the means 
of education but the means of living at 
the same time, or else justice to children 
For this the first 
condition is Association of Familes; the 
, thing is impossible without it. 

| We have not attempted to treat this 
_ subject with any completeness. We have 
hinted at it rather than discussed it. On 
some futnre occasion we shall speak of it 
more fully. Meanwhile, uaniess we are 
mistaken, we have suggested some prin- 
ciples which condemn the present social 
order without appeal, and these we sub- 
mit to the reflection of our readers. 


is out of the question. 








I> We live amidst an order of society 
‘ealled human! In it men speak of reli- 
‘gion; they invoke a Christianity which 
| proclaims that all men are children of the 
same father, and are brethren! They pro- 
nounce the name of Jesus Christ who re- 
peated continually that sapreme command- 
ment, ‘‘ Love each other like brothers! ’’ 


Siens or Procress. We cut the fal- 


lowing from the Daily Tribune of June 
'30. It was mislaid or we should have 
copied it sooner. 


‘*The Universiry Cuapet was filled 
last evening to hear the Oration and Po- 
em delivered before the Delta Phi Beta 
of New York, and the delegate members 
from its associate chapters. The Orator, 
Mr. Howard Crosby, deseanted upon So- 
cial Organization. He spoke of how So- 
ciety used to exist, how it now eyisted, 
and how it ought to exist. He com- 
mented strongly upon all aristocracy of 
wealth, which would ultimately destroy 
the bands of Society. He condemned the 
hollow heartlessness of society, in not at- 


tending more te the worth of intellect, 
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pure and uncontaminated affections of our 
nature. He was listened to with great 
attention, and his remarks elicited much 
applause.”’ 

It is not long since our College Orators 
spoke of the Reorganization of Society 


only with a sneer at the shallowness of 
such an idea, or a jest at the fatuity of 


its advocates. If we have not yet chang- 
ed all that, we see the change going on. 
There is no evading it. Existing social 
relations must be brought for trial before 
the tribunal of Christianity and of com- 
mon sense, and with their condemnation 
as inhuman and absurd, will arise an ir- 
resistible demand for institutions based 
upon Universal Justice. 


The 


transformation 


InpustTriaAL Fervpa.ism. world 


is undergoing a which 
must continue ; on all sides great estab- 
lishments are rising up, the preludes to 
enterprises yet more gigantic. This move- 
ment, which from a merely industrial 


point of view is worthy of admiration, 


since it leads to a oreater production of 


wealth, will in a short time become the 
very law of society. 


this new constitution of manufactures. 


commerce and agriculture on an immense 


scale, the question is foreed upon 


Which is more advantageous to the labor- 


us, 


er, the Wages System or Association ? 
Under the wages system the producer 
remains a hired laborer, that is to say a 
Paria in society with no other part in the 
advantages of fortune, than a miserable 
compensation not always adequate to his 
daily necessities; his children inherit his 
wretched condition and transmit it in their 


turn. The words Patrimony, Leisure, 


Abundance, Edueation, Influence, are not | 


He knows no 


other motive for action than need: he is 


known in his language. 
born, he lives and dies in poverty, while 
before his eyes his employers and their 
children, enriched by his labors, lead an 
apparently happy life. the 
employer, instead of being a man is a 
company, the condition of the operative 


But when 


becomes worse in the same ratio as the 
power of capital is increased. 
and man, the workman and the employer 
can esteem and understand each other; 
the instinctive sense of brotherhood forti- 
fied 
them together ; 


by religion and education, brings 
the master is accessible 
all the noble 
glory of Man. 
But a corporation has no heart, no human 
sympathies ; it has a rule to be rigidly 


followed, a treasury to fill; it recognizes 


io pity, to generosity, to 
sentiments which are the 


no brotherhood: acts of friendship are 


forbidden to it; it is not a part of Hu- | 


manity, itis a machine for making money. 


lhe operative, crushed by the sense of 
weakness, yields to despair, or what is 


and the cultivation of those qualities of | 
Humanity which serve to strengthen the | 


In the presence of 


As man | 
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worse, falls into brutality. Go through | 
the great manufacturing cities of France, | 
for example, or those of England and | 
Belgium, where the system is much near- | 
er its final perfection than ‘in this country, 
and tell us if such is not the wretched lot 
of the proletaries, that is, the hired labor- 
ers. And to this state American laborers 
are approaching ! 

Suppose on the other hand, that in in-| 
dustry carried on upon a large scale, with 
perfect accountability and a regular and 
frequent publication of the state of the 
all 
should be an associate, a partner in the 
Is it that 
condition would be entirely changed, that 


business to interested, the laborer 


enterprise. not evident his 
he would acquire a new self-respect, a 
new zeal in labor, a greater confidence 
for the future, a truer attachment to the 
superintendants and to Ais establishment, 
a new friendship and a new happiness! 
And would he not produce more than he 
dues at present? Without doubt. A re- 

industry is for the interest of 


form of 


Capital as well as for that of Labor. 


Tue Carnonics AND ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
In our miscellaneous columns to-day will 
be found a translation, which a friend 
has kindly furnished, of an excellent arti- 
cle from the Democratie Pacifique under 
this title. ‘The translator takes the occa- 
sion to express her own peculiar views as 
to the establishment of Association and 
the necessary preliminaries to it. 

Ue The Christian Watehman of Bos- 
ton, a Baptist newspaper, republishes the 
article of the Worcester A®%gis, on Asso- | 


ciation, which we noticed last week. 


No. 


‘*OpsecTions TO AssocIATIOoN,”’ 
IIT. will appear next week. 


I> It is well known at the present 
day that the greater the profits of Capi- 


tal, the more Labor is degraded and re- 


duced to misery. Where does such a} 


tendency lead us? 


| vance, 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE | 
HOUSE. 
63 Barctay Street, New York. 

New ARRANGEMENT. ‘This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of | 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk trom either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- | 
ing. ; 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

Tv FREE BATHS. 
Shower Baths Free, and 
small expense. 


| 


Cold, 
Warm 


Douche, and 
Baths 


' 
‘Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 


| 


ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH 


at a| 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. — 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 


| European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 


‘to pursue a thorough and exact course of 


study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Doxriars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches, 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2a.m.,and5p. mM. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 
July 16, 1846. 
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